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COMMUNICATIONS. 


or Gymnasiu ms. 


BY D. A, 3. 


it has been frequently asserted that college 
life is a sure methed of making young men and 
women invalids in after years. This assertion 
is not wholly false, since we find that two-thirds 
of our eminent men and women who have spent 
years in colleges or universities are inactive, | 
unfit for publie labor, mere hookworms, unde- | 
veloped in their limbs, while their very coun- 
tenances are unlike those of their childhood, 
and in the end, after a short brilliancy in life, 
die of consumption, nervous headache, or dys- 
pepsia, their certain incomes from college life. 

(ne may ask, Shall we dispense with train- 
ing our sons and daughters in eolleges beeanse 
a few or even many die “ from hard study ?°— 
for this is the excuse made by a majority of 
persons, To this we answer, No! 

Gymnasiums, when made an indispensable 
department, not only in our colleges and uni- 
versities, but also in our common Mosols, orNTS — 
paribus, will remove all the maladies which are 
said to accrue from college life. | 

We find that our statesinen, our orators, our 
geuuine politicians are never made within col- 
lege walls, and ‘scarcely come from such places 
save they be such as give an opportunity to the 
ase and freedom of both mind and body. 

Some institutions have industrial depart- 
ments to meet the two-fold purpose of exercise 
aad industry. ‘This is not the best meaus of 
securing the former, because there is an invol- 
untary exertion on the part of those who work 
through want; and it appears to us that in 
such a state there is a contrarity of forces neu- 
tralizing the required end. Exercise to be use- 
ful to the mind must be without restraint. 

By Vicessimus Knox, D. D. it is related that 
two fellow-collegiates, who had been separated 
from each other for some time, met one day, 
and the countenance of one was pale, emac iated 
with hollow and lack lustre eye ; and when in- 
quired of by his fellow-collegian of the cause, 
answered, ‘‘ You know, my friend, my first and 
strongest passion was for literary ſame. Flat- 
tered by my friends, and encouraged at my 
school, { persuaded myself I was advancing in 
the career of glory ; and with all the ardor of 
enthusiasm, devoted every moment of my life to | 
the pursuit of learning. During my residence 
at the university [ spent the time‘allotted to 
rural amusements in examining those exposi- 
tories of ancient learning—the public libraries.” 
Dr. Knox continues to make a lengthy recita_ 
tion of the college life of this emaciated indi, 
vidual, and closes in his words as follows : “In 
me you see a body and a mind worn out in pro— 
fessional labors, without obtaining a sufficiency 
to lay my weary limbs in the grave,” 

Thus we see the result of a dry and continu- 
ous digging into books without proper exercise 
at a proper time. 

Every day brings with it improvements in | 
many departments of life; and there is no coun- 
try upon the face of the globe whose progress 
is so Visible as the United States of America. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that that day ts not | 
far off when the necessity of gymnasiums in 
every institution of learning, great or small, 
will be seen indispensable, not only to the phys- | 
ical health of the body, but to the strength of 
the mind, the purity of the morals, the clear- | 
ness of the understanding, and the full teri of | 
life to the student. 

Wasuinaton, Oct. 31, 1870. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, 


— 
RaAauxicuu, X. C., Oct. 28, 1870. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST GOMPANY. 

This institution is doing a great work in edu 
cating the colored people of this section, and | 
of the South generally, wherever its branches | 
have been established, to habits of industry, | 
economy, and thrift. No agency yet employed 
has worked more perceptibly in this direction 
than the Savings Bank. 

We had the pleasure of aitending a meeting | 
at the court-house here on Friday night last, | 
‘8th October,) when it was announced that 
ev. J. W. Hood, Assistant Superintendent of 
*ublic Instructions for this State, would de 
ver a lecture, or an address, in the interest of 
-uig Worthy enterprise. In point of numbers 
the audience was not so large as might have 
been desired, though the room was well filled. | 
We were somewhat disappointed, in conse 
ience of the illness of Mr. Hood, on account | 

which he was compelled to decline. How- | 
er, none regretted having come ont, as the 
eting was very ably addressed by John R. 
Caswell, Ray., one of our Conaty Commission- 
ers, and a member of the Advisory Board ot 
if the Bank. Mr. Caswell presented the claims 
the Bank in à manner and with a character: | 
ic earnestness which can but result in good 
the Bank and people. After Mr. Caswell | 
ad concluded, the well-known Cashier, Rev. 
1. W. Brodie, addressed the meeting in his 
usual forcible manner, showing to the entire 
satisfaction of all present the great necessity 
f saving and depositing their earnings in the 
‘ank, assuring them of perfect safety, and how 
accumulates when placed on deposit. He 
id them that the subject then being discussed 
tood second in importance to none but their 
ireedom. 


ishier made plain the great advantages of the 
ok, concluding his remarks with a report 
owing the condition of the Branch and Com- 
ny, which we give, as follows : 
Number of Branches, 29; three of which are 
cated in this State--the Wilmington, New- 
bern, and Raleigh. 
Total amount deposited in all 
the Branches up to the Ist of 
en 7 a seeeee S15, 990. 66L 1S 
total amount of drafts fur the 
Same period.....-eeseeeeees 13,949,500 83 
Leaving a balance due deposit- 
O18 Eh. cep cnamvatvesoheven 
tal amount deposited in the 
Ruleigh Branch during the 


month of September........ 5,062 04 
Votal amount of drafts for same 
a, 6,504 53 


it will be seen that the drafts for the month 

txceed the deposits some $1,442.49, which is | 
“Mainly due to the fact that many persens who | 
Pl been depositing ever since the com-| 
mencement of the good work up to that time | 
lind amassed a sufficient amount of cash to ena- 
ble them to purchase comfortable homes, and | 
otherwise provide themselves with the neces- | 
Saries of life. 


Total amount deposited in Raleigh 
Branch .. B9IATL 97 | 


SU,186 79 


P20 C+e C6 66 6 ba2 be 


Leaving a balance due depositors.. $14,985 18 | 








| is due, 7738. 


| of his race. 
, miles around. 


|agricultural resources of our State. 
The audience seemed much interested as the | 


$2,041,070 35! 


| propriate ceremonies, 
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' vail 
The number of depositors to which thisamount 


This, Mr. Editor, speaks well for the colored | 
people of this city, numbering something over | 
OU, 


This brane ent i ation April, 1568, | Yi! : . : 
Chis branch went into operation April, 150 ' giving particnlar delight and joy to the vast 
| audience : 


if we mistake not, which, taking all things into 


| consideration, show, according to the above 
| figures, that this branch has done more business 


than many of the older branches, and as much 
as any of the twenty-nine. Much credit is due 
the cashier, Mr. Brodie, for this grand result. 


But for his untiring efforts in creating confi- | 


dence in the bank, and inducing the people to 
deposit, much of the $14,000 now safely inveat- 
ed in Government ‘segurities would have been 
hidden in the earth, or chincked away im some 


-obseure corner of the house, and much, very 


much, of it would have been foolishly spent. 
We believe no one could have worked with 
greater success among our people than Mr. 
Brodie has. Ever since his advent among us 
he has devoted himself almost wholly to the 
moral, intellectual, and industrial advancement 
Ilis work is to be seen and felt for 


great extent in politics, he has grown in favor 
with all classes, both white and black; and te- 


duy ne man stands higher in the-estinntiot of 


the people of Raleigh than George Washington 
Brodie. 
POLITICAL APFATRS. 

The cheering news of our victories in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Indiana, and more recently in our sister State, 
South Carolina, is having a salutary effect upon 
the Republicans in this State. While it is a 
rebuke to us for our apathy, inactivity, and 
internal dissensions, by which we allowed the 
enemy to creep in and demoralize us within the 
very walls of our strongholds. It will have the 
effect of showing us what a proper and rightly 
directed effort can accomplish. Under the cir- 
cumstanees we can only promise to do better 
next time. The present aspect of affairs indi- 
eate a decided split among the Democrats of 
the next Legislature upon the various questions 
which will be brought before that body for con- 
sideration. The election of a United States 
Senator is already causing serious trouble in 
their ranks. The extremists are demanding the 
election of an extreme man, and one who is 
barred by the Howard amendment, such, for 
instance, as Vance, in order to show their utter 
contempt and disregard for the reconstruction 
acts, claiming that the election of a man who 
has stooped so low as to have his disabilities 
removed by Congress would be an acquiesence 
in and an acknowledgment of the justice of 
radical reconstruction. 

While, on the other hand, the moderate men, 
as they call themselves, agree, with much force, 
that nothing could do more towards demonstra- 
ting a bitter, vindictive spirit on the part of 


| the people of the South than sucha course ; 


they further urge that the selection should be 
confined to that portion whose disabilities have 
been removed, in order that their may be no 
delay or trouble in seating the new Senator. 
And thus it is on the questions of calling acen- 


‘vention to change the Constitution, and im- 


peachment, Ke. 
If the moderate men maintain the position 


they have already taken, a split is not only 


certain, but inevitable. Whether or not they 


willallow the extremists to whip them in, we 


| have some doubt; but one thing is certain, and 


that is, much substantial good to the State and 
people might result from a proper exercise of 
their present inflaence in the general as- 
sembly. 

The Republicans inthe meanwhile are losing 


| no time in organizing and bringing together 


their disintegrated ranks, with a brilliant pro- 
spect in their favor. Conflicting elements, 
Which had a good deal to do with our defeat 


| last summer, are being harmonized, as will be 


seen inthe unanimity—the one felling—pre- 


| vailing in our different nominating conventions, 


now being held for the purpose of nominating 
candidates to fill vacancies caused by deaths 
and resignations, 

In this connty (Wake) the death of Mr. Hodge 
one of the members elect, to the House of Re- 
presentatives has made an election necessary 
to fill his place. For this position, Hon. Samuel 
F. Phillips has been unanimously nominated 
by the Republicans, which has given universal 
satizfaction. We entertain no doubt of Mr. 
Phillip’s election by an increased majority. 

As a lawyer, Mr. P. is one of the first of 
his profession in in the State. Of acknowledg- 


ied ability, unimpeachable character, he will 


receive many votes from the other side. 

The death of Judge Gilliam, member elect 
on the Conservative ticket, to fill the vacancy 
oecasioned by the resignation of John T. 
Deweese in the 41st Congress, has also made it 


| necessary to hold another election to fill said 


vacaney. This district was carried by the De- 
mocrats by a ood majority last summer, Now 
the Republicans, having rid themselves of many 
of the burdens which they had to carry in the 
late campaign, expects to elect their nominee 
by atleast 400 votes ; provided a good man be 
nominated, Conventions will be held on the 


| loth and 11th of November, by the respective 


parties to make nominations, and to commence 

aun active, and Vigorous canvass. ‘The election 

will take place on the 26th of November. 
STATE FAIR. 

The State agricultural fair which closed on 
the 22d inst. was a success, far beyond all ex- 
peetations. ‘The various departments were well 
represented, and showed to advantage the great 
As to 
numbers it surpassed any heretofore held. 
Among the premiums awarded was one of five 
dollars to Mr. John L. Harrison, colored, for 
the best hair mattress exhibited. 

In the trial of fire engines (hand) Victor No. 
|, colored, bore off the palm, and received a 
handsome silver trumpet. 

‘The execution of William Stimson, colored, 
convicted at the last term of Wake Superior 
Court on a charge of rape, will take place on 
Friday, November 4. Stinson was convicted 
by a jury composed entirely of colored men, and 
richly merits the full penalty of the law. He 
hus made a confession of his crime, which will 
be published after his execution. 

The A. M. BE. Church Sabbath School exhi- 
bition which took place in Metropolitan Hall 
on the 22d iust., was a brilliant affair, Of this 
exhibition a correspondent of the North Caro- 
lina Standard speaks as follows : 

One of the grandest exhibitions we have ever 
had the pleasare of witnessing was given } 
the children of the A, M. E, Church Sabbath 
School on Monday night last, the 14th inst., in 
Metropolitan Hall. We observed on the occa- 
sion several of our most respected white citi- 
zene, though not so many as might have been 
desired. 

ihe exercises —*1 opened with ap- 

aster Rogers McCauley 
was introduced, who delivered in a loud and 
clear voice, an excellent poem entitled “Some 
good rules of life.'’ He was followed by others 
who not only did honor to themselves but to 
the Sabbath School of which they are members, 


te 
&. 


} whose charge they have been committed 


Not having participated to any | 


WASHINGT 





and the Superintendent, (Mr. L. hor ga ed 
ut 
time as well as inability on our part, forbid any- | 
thing like afull and detailed account of this: 
grand occasion. While all did well and deserve 
praise, we hope we may not be considered indi- | 
vidious if we should mention the following as 


Song—By Master Tommy Curtis and Mrs. 

| Ada B. Manley: This song with its accompa. 

niments was performed in a manner highly 
| eteditable—was called back a second time. 
_ “Amateur Farming’—Dialogne, by Misses | 
| Sarah White and 8. A. Brodie. 
“The Declaration of Independence,” by 
| Master Raffin Nichols. This declamation was 
| delivered in fine style. 
| “Write me a Song of my Father,” performed 

on the organ by Miss Sophia A. Brodie, assisted | 
| in the singing by Miss Sarah White and Mas- 
| ter Albert K. Brodie, This heautiful piece of 

music was greeted with rounds of deafening 
applause, and was called back a second time. 

‘*The Lord Will Provide,” by Master Willie | 

| Curtis. As we said before, all deserve great 
credit. We mention the above only as speci- 
meas. The organ, designed to be purchased 
for the use of the school, was on exhibition, 
and presided over by Miss Alice H. A. Brodie, 


the whole, it was one of the most agreeable 


and pleasan 
penjby, at least for many a day. 
Very respectfully, 
A Nort CaROLintian, 


— 


Letter from Richmond. 


We give place in our columns to the follow- 
ing communication. It speaks for itself. ‘The 
spirit of slavery dies hard, but it must suecumb. 
Wait a little longer: 

Ricumonp, November 3, 1870, 
To the Kditor of the New National Evra: 


have been put forward by Republican members 
in both branches of the Virginia Legislature, 
as at present assembled, to have the law re- 
pealed inflicting stripes as a punishment for 
petit larceny; and finding, also, that the ma- 
jority will not give the friends to these bills any 
chance to show cause why this monstrous, de- 
basing, and most unchristian institution should 


it is our imperative duty toat once let the peo- 
ple know that the whippirg post law, for whose 
nullification the slave has appealed from tyran- 
ny to God—a law that a fierce military refused 
to execute—is again the installed monarch of 
oppression in Virginia; and we let the tocsin 


withia a very few days, made white and colored 
bow, as it were, to the decree of the Cwsars 
and kiss the rod that smote. But these were 
poor men, and, worst of all, Republicans, as 
only at that class this law is aimed. They snuff 
for bloody revenge from three or four quarters, 


for disfranchisements, penitentiary for the test 


and the lash for the ballot-box. The many fine 
promises made by the carpet-bagger Walker on 
his bended knees before Congress as to how he 
would accord with the General Government in 
reconstructing the State of Virginia have all 
been thrown to the breezes, and to-day, within 
his rotten and hollow heart, he is a convicted 


he catches at a straw by sending out his dirty 
pack-hounds to cajole the negro vote to keep 
the State in the miserable hell that it finds us. 
Consistent Democracy ! ascended to power, and 
found in the treasury $500,000 of the people's 
hard earnings. It (the General Assembly) will 
adjourn with an incurred debt of from $15,000 
to $20,000, and yet nothing has been accomp- 
lished in advancing the public free-school sys- 
tem beyond that of paying Democratic officers 
elected as school boards, superintendents, Ac., 
services not yet rendered. 
whipping post are the poor man’s sure rewards, 
let him be black or white. But oily touch one 
of these aristocratic law-makers with cowhide 
and he would let you down with a revolver. 


disgrace ; and they have tnus doomed the poor 
white man to what was the negro’s fate in 


the whipping-post, as whenever they commit a 
theft it is generally decided by our law tribun- 
als to be the effects of non compos mentis, when 


punished. 


is himself again.”’ 
Yours, &c., 


Louuv. 





We cheerfully give place in our colomns to 
the following report of the Lincoln Freedmen’s 


contains many valuable suggestions, besides 


what a few earnest spirits are duing to educate, 
elevate, and to make true men and women of 
a long oppressed race. 
port to a careful perusal of all these whose eye 
shall rest upon this paper: 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


brief review of the work before entering upon 


Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1869. 
well filled. Many subseriptians were paid and 
donations made. The Treasurer's and Secre- 
tary’s Reports were read, and the officers of the 
past year re-elected. 


OUR TEACHERS, 


We sustained, as befere, six teachers, viz: 
Misa Lucy Chase, at Gordonsville, Vua., instead 
of Lakeville, Florida; Miss Caroline Alfred, 
again at Columbus, Georgia; Miss Angelina 
Ball, at Camden, S. C.; Miss E. M. Lawton, 
at Salisbury, Md.; Mrs. McNulty, at Culpepper, 
My, Miss Augusta S. Martin, at Charleston, 
Miss Chase, at Gordonsville, was aided by 
Mrs. Murphy, a colored teacher, who was at the 
same time her pupil. Miss Chase exercised 
her usual indefatigable energy at this post, and 
her inspiration had a beneficial effect on the 
community. She sailed for Europe April 2lst. 
She writes: ‘‘Many thanks to you and all my 
excellent generous friends in Roxbury. I am 
very sorry [ cannot moet you all before my 
harness is hung up to rust. Good-bye to each 
and all.“ Miss Chase's Roxbury friends will 
reciprocate her regret, and return to her grate- 
ful thanks for her long and faithful services, 
and her many inspiring letters during the 
| seven years in which she has been connected 
with our society. Her grateful pupils follow- 
ed her with letter after letter, even till she went 
on board ship, expressing their attachment and 
good wishes. 
we Angelina Ball was as successful at 

amden as she had been at Richmond, She 
writes : “I cannet tell you how much enjoy- 
ment I find in my school. I have a very nice 
trainable first class, and two or three of the 
boys | hope te send to the Howard University, 
if, with their ts, 1 can contrive a way for 
their support. The children are very easily 
governed, The parents said; ‘The children 
will not learn unless you whip them.’ When I 
tell you there has been no whipping in school, 
you will iofer there has been no success; all [ 
can say is that I have a very lovable, trainable 








under whose skillful management was rendered | 
some of the finest music we ever heard. Upon | 


They seem to know something of its damnable ! 


of land is more than I can understand, 
-isdone. Inthe two years that I have been here 


Blige pO gate tes 


_ aegis 


\TIONAL E 
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set of children, who like their books, and learn 
well in everything.” 

Miss Alfred has an admirable school at Co- 
lumbus. Ga. It is not called a Normal School, 
but it has proved to be one Two of her pu- 
pils obtained schools for the suinmer at $50 
salary per month. She writes ; 


“Tn the school we are doing finely, I think. 


| Three of my pupils will be fitted for teachers, 


and a larger number, if they can stay until the 
close of the year. The demand for teachers for 
the plantation schools is great; greater in Alo- 


' hama than in this State, for Alabama is recon- 


structed, and things are going on there quite | 
swoothly. as is proved by the number of colored 
wople who are buying land there. I have | 
nown of two instances, lately, in which the 
freedmen have clubbed togegher and bought a | 
plantation, dividing it among themselves. Low 
they ever scrape together enough to buy a foot | 
But it | 


there have been but two houses built for white 


| people, but some thirty or forty for freedmen, | 
| on lots of their own, most of them quite com- 


fortable ones. They all want, and work hard , 


| for, a home of their own. To own the roof over | 
| their head, and the soil under their feet, is their | 
| grand ambition ; and it is most surely a lauda- | 


ble one.” 
Again she writes : 
“Your account of the sesiety meetings was 


| very pleasant, and I am gladto know that the | 
t times it has been our fortune to, 


work is not to be given up at present. Years | 
must elapse before these people will be able to 


| Sustain themselves entirely, in an educational | 


point of view, the whites are so bitterly op- 


feeling must wear away in time. 


But the 


I am more 
and more astonished at the progress they have 


posed to any attempt of the kind. 


, made, and their determination to do better in 


the future. Hlow did they learn so much? is | 
the constantly recurring question in my mind ; | 
and the only solution of the problem is the fact | 
that every one, as soon as he learns his letters, | 
sets about teaching some one else. It is poor | 


teaching, but better than none ; and the earnest- | 


| ness overcomes all difficulties. ‘Where did you 


Finding that very many and great efforts , 


learn to read?’ said I to a boy who comes to | 
evening class, and who told me he had been | 
three weeks only toa night class some three 


| years since, but who can read a newspaper | 
| quite well, and write a tolerable hand. ‘I reckon | 


L learned myself. When any boy came into | 


' the shop that knew the words, [ got him to tell | 


| now, orly y and 2, never see them are before.’ 


be removed from among civilized communities, | 


me a hard word, and I picked out the letters in | 


the writing; reckon I know most all of them | 


And that is the way with scores of them.” 

All our teachers—Miss Martin at Charleston, 
Miss Lawton at Salisbury, Md., Mrs, McNulty | 
at Culpepper—have done a good work; but | 
could we retain but two, now that Miss Chase | 
is gone, Miss Ball and Miss Alfred would be of | 
our choice, so valuable are their schools and | 
the teachers they are training. We held four- | 


| teen meetings for work and business. 


peal out its warning notes to white and colored | 
that this great Democratic sounding-board of | 


P . } s | | 
the State (ite Legislature) has already, and | response from the Sunday school of Dr. Pat- | 
| 


a lurge parcel of toys and varieties, and Mr. | 


' 


with mock justice in their favor—the gallows | 


oath, chain-gang for the Fifteenth Amendment, | 


wretch, and, to save himself from utter despair, , 


,my school who are always asking questions. | enactment, it being assailed, however, only upon | 


OUR CHRISTMAS BOXES. | 
! 


We made our usual appeals for aid in filling | 
our Christmas boxes, and met with a liberal | 


nam’s soeiety, through Miss K. L. Appleton, 
and from her relatives and herself most geuer- , 
ous contributions. Mrs. Moulton brought us 


Prang kindly sent, at her request, many beau- 
tiful chromos. Mrs. Hollingsworth sent nice | 


new picture books and toys; Mrs. Bradford, | Wooprvrr, affirming the constitutionality of | 


valuable books and clothing, and many others. | 
We sent three boxes,—to Miss Chase, Gordons- | 
ville, to Miss Ball, Camden, S. C., and to Miss | 
Alfred, Columbus. ‘These were selected at | 
remote posts, where the teachers have few re- | 
sources to attract and entertain their pupils. | 
Miss Ball writes: “Iam truly thankful for | 
everything done for these children. You can | 
imagine what a pleasure it was to us upon open- | 
ing the box to see so many beautiful presents. 


The children joined right heartily inthe matter, , dictment now before the court, and which was | 
and had a great deal of pleasure in working | the subject of discussion at our last session, | 
presents two questions, the principal one being : | 


for it, and a pleasant surprise at Christmas 
Eve to find a present for each one. The little | 
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a matter of fact, take any efficient measures 
| for the education of their ignorant population 


of whatever complexion, 

This is the reason that we feel it to he our 
duty to aid the educational efforts of the col- 
ored people, but not on this account only. The 


; name of school does not make a true school. 
| Can it be believed that men and women, who 


were slaves a few years ago, should, without 
special training, be competent to organize and 
teach schools for the rising generation of {ree- 
men and voters ? 

Our one great object now is to prepare them | 
to beeome teachers, and so the New England 
Freedren’s Aid devotes itself chietly this year 
to the Normal Schools. It urges upon the eo!- 
ored people as far as possible to sustain their 
own schools, It helps those schools only where 
the people can, and are willing to, do something 
for themselves. It sends the best New Kng- 
land teachers to train teachers what and how 
to teach, and to promote among these still ig- 
norant, childlike people enlightened ideas of 
education ; to show them how to live, and to 
what purpose; to fit them to he independent, 
useful citizens. 

Hear what Gen. S. C. Armstrong says, whose | 
own noble and successful Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, at Hampton, proves the sincer- 
ity of his convictions, and gives great. weight to | 
his words:—‘‘I am very glad that I could have 
done anything to keep up the work for Normal 
Schools. It must not go under; it means all 
that the war meant ; and while it is sound policy | 
to throw on the South all the burden it ean pos- | 
sibly carry, it is madness to expect an honest 
school system from the powers that are now | 
fast getting control of the South. The work | 
of Northern societies and individuals is to keep | 
atcertain points etrong institutions, where | 
men and women shall be trained to teach in | 
public schools, as well as fitted for other 
spheres of life and work.” 

This year our Branch, the Lincoln Freed 
men’s Aid, is called upon, as before, to take 
our part of this work. Our means are less 
than at the beginning of any previous year. | 
We have but a few hundred dollars in our 
lreasury. We cannot, therefore, undertake to 
support six teachers, though we should be glad 
to do so; but we ought, at least, to sustain | 
half that number. We earnestly appeal to 
those who are really interested in this noble 
cause, and who see clearly, as we do, that if we | 


do not want to lose a great part of the fruits 
of our past labors and Christian charity for the 
elevation and true enlightenment and progress 
of the African race, now our fellow-citizens, 
we must continue to help them to help them- 
selves for some time longer. We appeal to 
such true friends to come forward and give us 
the means to carry on our work—to-day, if pos- 
sible, and if not to-day, as soon as possible, 
that we may know how much we may dare to 
undertake. We shall appeal to no others, and | 
from such friends we are sure of a generous 
response, 


Anna C. Lowe tt, 


Roxbury Oct. 19, 1870. 
— — > — 
The New Election Law of the Uni- 
ted States Sustained, 


Decision of Judge Woodrut. 





We give place to this decision of Judge 


our national election law, with much pleasure, 
and with a profound satisfaction. This judg- 
ment was rendered in the case of one TRERRENCE 
Quinny, who was on trial for fraudulent regis- 


| tration, and the decision of this honest judge | 
cannot fail to exerta salutory influence through- | 


out the country. The following is the decision : 


Judge Woodruff said the demurrer to the in- 


Whether the law of the United States under 


box of books you were so kind as to send, I which the indictment is found is constitutional, 


prize more thanall. There are some pupils in 


or, in a more general form, whether it is a valid 


They do not rest satisfied with a superficial | the ground that itis an infringement of the 


knowledge of things, and I have felt the need | Constitution of the United States, The brevity , 
of books very much—books for reference, and | of the interval which has elapsed since the ar- | 


books for them to read themselves—and I felt 


_ tempted to ask leave to transfer the Lincoln 


Taxation and the, 


Library to this place.” 

A contribution of ten dollars for the Christ- 
mus boxes was sent by the Mt. Pleasant Sun- 
day school, raised at the request of the Rev. 
Mr. Bowen, whose ready sympathy in our cause 
wus always cheering, as we love to remember 
with tender and grateful thoughts. This sam, 


, arriving a little too late for its kind purpose, 


Was even more usefully spent in the purchase 
of shoes for the poor children of Miss Martin's 
school, Charleston, 5. C. We had received an 
appeal from her in their behalf. These chil- 


| dren walked several miles to school, barefooted 


slavery, well aware that the rich never go to 


and very thinly clad, and we added other com- 
fortable garments, cut at the vestry of Dr. Put- 
nam's church, and made by the poor women 


‘employed by the Freedmen's Benevolent So- 
| ciety, and to these were added some books and 


they are pitied and patted rather than being | 


The State Agricultural Fair is in full Mush 
here, and, like the whipping-post, ‘* Richmond | 


toys. 
WHAT ARE WE TO DO THIS YRAR? 


As much as we can; the more the better. 
We are frequently asked by those not intimately 
acquainted with our work, or perhaps not very 
zealous for it, ‘‘Is it not time for you to stop 
your Freedmen’s Aid? These poople whom 


‘you help are ro longer slaves, no longer 


— se — — | even freedmen; they are freemen, therefore 
Lincolu Freedmen’s Aid Society. | 


they must support their own schools. Second, 
they are enfranchised citizens of the South, 
and the South is reconstructed therefore the 


' Southerners will give them free schools.“ These 


Aid Society, of Roxbury, Massachusetts. It | 


showing, in a modest and becoming rnuer, | 


We commend this re- | 


! 


The seventh year ofthe “Lincoln Freedmen’s | 
Aid Society” having cloaed, we will take a) 


{ 


conclusions are very natural, but, unfortunate- 
ly, they are not sustained by the facts of the 
case, ‘he Southern States should establish 
free schools, as well for their colored as their 
white citizens, But did it follow that they 
would do so ? 
the action would necessarily follow the obliga- 
tion, must be more forgetful of the past than 
we can be, and therefore more disappointed at 


| present results, which are that these States 
| have not yet secured the means of education for | 


the white population, and have done next to 
nothing for the colored people. These peopie 
themselves have done and are doing more for 
their own education than could have been rea- 


a new year. Our annual meeting was held on! S0nably expected. When we reflect that they 
Our rooms were | Were Slaves seven years age, and that slavery 


implied utter ignorance aud degradation, we 
caunot but consider it something marvellous that 
they should have risen to their present condition. 
When they were liberated by the act of eman- 
—*22 proclaimed by him in gratitued to 
whom our Society took its name, all those at 
the South who had kept this race in bondage, 
and those at the N pon who approved of their 
boing thus kept, cried out that it was a cruel 
act to free people incapable of earning a sub- 
sistence, and that they would perish miserably 
in a few years. 
prompt effurts by the government and by their 
friends at the North to send them material 
relief, They did not perish. ‘The next cry was, 
But they well be perpetual paupers. You help 
them, but they will not learn to support them- 
selve. ‘The ireedmen soon answered this by 
working well and heartily, far more indus- 
triously than the poor whites. ‘They found 
Various employments at the South. They 
have bought and cultivated land, and are laying 
up money in the banks, and now we are asked, 
Why help them avy more? The North has 
nearly ceased to minister to their material 
wants, but they have not ceased to have a watch- 
ful eye for their moral, intellectual and indus- 
trial interests. We have, of late years, re- 
stricted our assistance to sending them teachers 
aud helping them to establish good schools. 

The same inconsistency of censure has met 
us in this department of our labors. At 
first we were told that the negroes were inca- 
pable of being taught, and, besides, that it was 
folly to gather them into schools while they 
needed bread ; and then, when the schools flour- 
ished and the starvation ceased, we were told 
that they were rich enough to pay for their own 
schools ; or, if not, that their paternal State 
governments would amply provide for their in- 
struction. We were so incredulous as to doubt 
both propositions. The colored people are still 
very poor in many places, and though they cau, 
and actually do, raise money to help the schools, 





— are very far yet from being able to do all ; 
and as for the Southern States, they do not, as 


— 


Those who were confident that | 


The cry was answered by | 


gument closed has precluded the elaboration of 
an opinion upon the points which are raised. 
Had the Court entertained serious doubts of the 
correctness of the conclusion which they have 
reached they would have taken time for greater 
deliberation, and if it seemed to them fit they 


subject by an extended opinion. 





pee ne should be delayed for the pnrpose of 
! 


entering Upon an exposition of constitutional | 


jor other law, we feel not only at liberty, 
| but constrained, to confine ourselves to a very 


brief statement of the leading grounds of our | 


| conclusion, 


| act in question. 


sider, and to what a narrow point of inquiry the 


us. The section of the act of Congress on which 
| this indictment is founded is a single section of 
a single statute. Its validity involves the con- 
sideration of no other sections of the same or 
other statutes. 
| into view at all numerous questions, some of 





| which were alluded to in the progress of the | 
| discussion, and might or might not be fit subjects | 
of discussion if other statutes or other sections | 


of the present statute were before us for review. 
Without reading at length the section under 


which this indictment is found, or attempting to | 


speak of it in technical terms, it must be sul- 
ficient to say that it is an act which makea a 


to register by a person not having the right so 
to do, for the purposes of an election of a mem- 
ber of Congress, a crime against the United 
States of America, Its validity, its constitu- 


register, for the purpose of voting for a member 
of Congress (Representative or Delegate) a 
crime agaiust the United States?” We, there- 





topics which were brietly alluded to yesterday, 


act of which this section is a part. 

There are four provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, some reference to which is 
pertinent to the inquiry before us : 

Articie 1—Sec. 2. The Mouse of Represen- 


every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State shall have 





| the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
lature. 


tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except aa to the places of choosing Senators. 





| the elections, returns and qualifications of its 

| own members, 

| Sec. 8—19. The Congress shall have power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and 


ing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or offiver_ thereof. 


vision of the Constitution, which provides that 
the elections in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite tor the electors of the most 


actin question infringes that clause of the 
Constitution because it seeks to establish a 
test of qualification and, by s0 doing, practi- 
cally imposes a qualification itself. We ap- 


basis. The act in question neither professes, 


anywhere, 1t imposes no duty to register. 


franchisee. 








‘ 


sion of the popular will would give him. 


would have endeavored to throw light on the | 
Bat, enter- | 
taining no doubt, and deeming it unnecessary | 
and unprofitable that the progress of the public | 


I'irst, then, as to the constitutionaly of the | 
And it is important perhaps— ⸗ 
| certainly we deem it wise—to state distinctly | 

What the subject is which we are called to con- | 


questions involved in the present demurrer bring | 


Its discussion does not bring | 


fraudulent registration or a fraudulent attempt | 


tionality, which we are alone to consider, resta | 
upon the simple question : “ Has Congress the | 
ower, under the Constitution, to declare a | 
raudulent registration or fraudulent attempt to | 


fore, enter into no consideration of various . 


and which might be the subject of discussion in | 
reference to other details of other laws or of the | 


tativeeshall be composed of members chosen | 
| the qualifications requisite for the electors of 


Sec. 4—1. The times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representa: | 


Sec. 5—I1. Kach House shall be the judge of 


proper for carrying into execution the forego-— 


Dves the act in question infringe the pro- 


prehend that the argument rests on no solid 


nor by any implication can, wethink, be con- 
sidered to affect the qualitication of an gr 
t ; 
prohibits no legislation that is lawful in the 
State in which the voter seeks to exercise his 
It touches no qualification of the | 
elector in any other respect. It leaves the out ali 


— — 





— 


year inadvance 
»pies for . 


Oa 
, 
ot 


right of the State to preseribe the qualitica- 
tions of electors for the most numerous branch 


of the State legislature in the largest and ful- | 


lest extent, untonchedand unaffected. It says, 
that when the qualification of registration is 
imposed by the State law (leaving the expe- 
diency and wisdom of such a law entirely to 
the judgmentof the State) it shall be an of- 
tence against the laws of the United States to 
contribute by fraud and violation of the regula- 
tion to the sending of a representative to the 
Congress of the United States who is not qual- 
ified with the authority that a true expres- 
And 
that isall! 

But it is said that Congress has nothing to 


_ do with the subject of qualitication, and cannot 


treat of it at all, because to require that the 
elector shall have the qualitications which the 
State law imposes, and to make his voting or 
registration a crime if he have not those quali- 
fications, is, on the part of Congress, to im- 
pose a condition to the right to vote. The 
Court do not feel called upon to say, however 
little doubt they may feel on the subject, wheth- 


,er or not the Congress of the United States 


might, if they saw fit, make it a condition 


_ thronghout these United States, that all who 


come to elect members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall first register their names, for 
we do not conceive that that question is involv- 
ed. But that the prescription of such a condi 


| tion is no infringement of the elector’s right to 


vote we have no doubt, and we refer with con- 
fidence and with satisfaction to the Constita- 


| tion of the State of New York as an exposition 


of the views of our people upon that precise 
question. 

In the Constitution of the year 1846 it was 
provided that every male citizen of the age of 
21 years, who shall have been a citizen for ten 
days and an inhabitant of this State one year 
next preceding any election, and for the last 


_ four months a resident of the county where he 


may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote at 
such election in the election district of which 
he shall be at that time a resident, and not else- 
where, for all officers that now or hereafter may 
be elected by the people. There is a declara- 
tion of the svle qualifications which under the 


| Constitution of the State of New York it is 


competent to prescribe ; and the Constitution, 
not deeming this declaration of the qualifica- 
tions of voters thereby infringed in any way, 


| provides in another article that laws should be 
/ made for ascertaining by proper proof, and the 


citizens entitled to the right of suffrage thereby 
secured. Our reflections lead us, therefore, 
and without hesitation, to the conclusion that a 
prescription of a mode of ascertaining and cer- 
tifying the qualifications of those who shall 
present themselves to exercise the elector’s 
privilege is no infringement of the clause de- 
claring what shail constitute requisite qualifi- 
cations, and is no attempt to prescribe to this 
State or to any State any condition of the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage, and no attempt to 
prescribe the qualifications of an elector. If 


Sec’y of the Lincoln Freedmen'’s Aid. | Ve ate right in this, then the second section of 


the first article of the Constitution is no im- 
pediment to the legislation of Congress upon 
this subject, 


The next clause of the Constitution to which 
I have referred, section 4, subdivion 1, declares 
that the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall 
bo prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof, but that Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, except as 
| to the places of choosing Senators. On the 
| one hand it is insisted that this affirmative pro- 
_ vision of the Constitution is adequate to support 
| the legislation now assailed, and warrants the 
| act in question, On the other it is denied that 
this section ineludes the authority claimed, and 
consc quently asserted that the authority claimed 
to be exercised is not within it. The framers 
of the Constitution of the United States placed 
| its Government, all its strength and vigor, all 
its permanent capacity for usefulness to the 
people for whom it was made, in the vote of the 
people themselves. ‘The debates in te conven- 
tion where the Constitution was framed, the 
discussions which were had hy way of exposi- 
tion when the Constitution was presented to the 
States for their acceptance, both of which were 
freely cited to us on the argument, show in the 
fullest manner that those framers of the Con- 
stitution did not for a moment lose sight of the 
indispensable condition that the popular vote 
| should be a true expression of the will of the 

people. 
| ‘Through an apprehension that in the change 
of events the States might become indifferent, 
| or that obstacles might be interposed to a free 
und fair expression of the popular voice, thus 
imperilling the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, they provided in this fourth section this 
power in Congress of self-preservation. ‘Time 
| might be so arranged, place might be so fixed, 
manner might be made such as to prevent an 
open and fair expression of the popular will. 
Au election might be so conducted that the 
(ieneral Government might find itself unsup- 
ported by the very people on whom its founda- 
tion rested. ILence the scheme pointed out by 
this section. ‘The honest conduct of an election 
for members of the House of Representatives, 
by the giving of all our honest votes and the 
rejection of such as are fraudulent, cannot be 
without interest to the Government of the Uni- 
| ted States, which is in its true sense the people 
of the United States. And throughout the land 
the people have a most vital interest in the 
preservation of all that is pure and just and 
honest in. that popular vote, in which alone the 
safety of the Government rests. This section 
is confessedly based on the supposition that it 
might become necessary for Congréss to inter- 
vene to secure to the people a full and fair op- 
portanity to vote. 
; It is equally importaut that no one should be 
permitted to vote who is not a voter, and that 
no one should be allowed to vote more than 
once, and the prevent-on of both these possible 
evils rests upon the precise principle on which 
this clause was deolured uecessary. The power 
two secure to legal voters the —— to ex- 
ercise their right of suffrage, involves the right 
to see to it that no one who is not entitled shall 
be permitted tu exercise that privilege. This act 





i 


| 
| 


{ 


| 


true that the existence of this power in Con- 
gress is exclusive, and that when exercised it 
must take the place of State laws and penalties, 


! 
| be it so. Congress, it is true, has not exercised 


this right during the eighty years of the coun- 
try's existence ; but the failure to exercise a 
power is no argument against its existence, and 
Congress is the sole judge of the proper time to 
Other powers have lain dormant 
in their hands for many years, and there are 
yet been exercised. 
If the power of the State of New York to B vse 

ties 


exercise it. 
some which have not even 


such a law as this and enforce its pen 
cannot co-exist with the power of Con 


legislation of Congress must prevail. 


cations of its own members. 


Var conclusion is that the 20th section o 
act on whieh this indictment rests, and which 
assumes that the power of Con 


‘ 


tional enactment. 


! | Judge Woodrulf then proceeded to consider 
numerous branch of the Legislature? It is ar- | the second point of,the demurrer, as towhether 
gued with great ingenuity and ability that the | or not the indictmept in question is a suflicient 
on 
thoritiea, the court finally 


}indictment under ghe act. On this 
_ after citing many 2 


indictment. 
Upon both of tt 


indictment should 
rer should be over 


At West Phil 
culvert caved in, § 
horses." ‘I'wo met 
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leaves the State laws in full foree; but if it is 


gress to 
enforce this law, then the exclusive power and 


Under section 8, subdivision 19, the power 
to make all laws necessary for carrying out the 
foregoing powers evidently authorizes Congress 
to pass all laws uecessary to give effect to regu- 
lations touching the time, places, and manuer 
of holding elections for members of Congress. 
Under section 8, subdivision 1, each House is 
| the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
And ean it be 
that, when Congress is clothed with fall power 
to pass all laws to carry into effect the power 
bestowed upon any department of the Govern- 
ment, it cannot make it an offence nst the 
laws of the Uniteu States to make a fraudulent 
registration which is to stand as prima facie 
evidence that the vote cast is legal and proper ? 

the 


to make 
it an offence agaiust the laws of the United 
States fraudulent!y to register is a constitu- 


decided in favor mi ample sufficiency of the 


se points then, concluded 
Judge Woodruff, wg are of the opinion that the 
sustained and the demur- 


the banks of a new 
ting three men and three 
}the horses were taken 
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Catherine de Medicis. 
We take the following from ‘‘The MMugue- 
nots’ in Harper's Magazine for November : 
Catherine de Medicis led the revelries, the 
fashions, and the politics of the age. Her youth 
had been singularly unfortunate. No friendly 
voice, no fond or tender counsels had awakened 
in her cold heart a trace of filial or maternal 
love. Ler father, Lorenzo de Medicis, had de- 
served by his vice the miseries he endured ; her 
mother was no less unhappy; and Catherine, 
the descendant of the wealthiest mercantile 
house in Kurope, was born penniless and a child 
of evil omen. It was foretofd of her at her 
birth that she would bring destruction to the 
city where she was born; the towns-people of 
Florence would have exposed the infant in a 
basket to the balls of the enemies; but she was 
preserved alive, was shut up in a convent, and 
in the school of Macchiavelli and of Rome 
learned dissimulation and self-control. fler 
uncle became Pope, and Francis I., anxious to 
win the support of Clement, married his son 
Ifenry to the portionless orphan, then a girl of 
fourteen. But misfortune still followed the 
child of evil omen. The Pope, her uncle, soon 
died; Francis reaped no benefit from the hasty 
marriage ; and Catherine came into the family 
of Valois only to be neglected by her hasbani 
for Diana of Poitiers, and to be contemned by 
her regal relatives as the penniless descendant 
ot a race of merchants. 

For many years she lived powerless and ob- 
scure, the nominal wife of a depraved king. 
Yet she was singularly beautiful. Iler briiliant 
complexion, her large and lustrous eyes, the 
inheritance of the Medicean family, her grace- 
ful form, her hand and arm that no painter or 
sculptor could imitate, were set off by manners 
s soft and engaging as to win the esteem even 
of her foes. Few left her presence without being 
charmed by that graceful courtesy which had 
descended to her from Lorenzo the Magnificent; 
few could believe that her placid countenance 
concealed the passions, the resertments, the 
unsparing malice of the most ambitious of 
women. From Lorenzo Catherine had inheri- 
ted, tvo, a love for exterivr beauty in dress or 
form; a taste for lavish elegance. She shone 
at tourneys, and glittered in stately processions. 
From him, perhaps, came that passion for po- 
litical intrigue that seemed the only vigorous 
impulse of her placid nature, and for which at 
times she became a murderess, reveling in the 
spectacle of her bleeding victims, or meditated 
and prepared the corruption, the degradation, 
or the death of her own sons. 

By some ardent Roman Catholie writers 
Catherine is adorned with all saintly virtues as 
the guardian and defender of the Church; by 
most historians she is looked upon as an incom- 
prehensible mystery. Not even her contempo- 
raries could penetrate that chill and icy heart, 
where no maternal nor friendly affections ever 
dwelt, where pity and compassion never came. 
which was dead to the sufferings of others, and 
even to her own, and discover the secret sprin; s 
that guided her erratic policy of vacillation anu 
crime. Yet it is possible that the true mystery 
lay in her boundless superstition. 

For the common modes of believe she had 
nothing but skepticism. She toyed with the 
Iluguenots ; she was not afraid to cajole or defy 
the Catholics and the Pope. Bat before the 
sorcerer or the fortune-teller all her narrow 
intellect was bowed in abject submission. Her 
eredulity was, perhaps, the cause of her impas- 
sive cruelty. She obeyed implicitly the decrees 
of the stars ; she consulted with awe the famous 
seer of Salon, Nostrodamus, whose name and 
writings are still cherished by the lovers of cu- 
rious mysteries, and whose rude oracles were 
freely purchased by the noble and the great. of 
his superstitious age. She wore a mystic amu- 
let or chain that still exists ; she kept around 
her astrologers and alchemists, and possibly be- 
lieved that in all her cruelties and crimes she 
was governed by an overruling fate. It is prob- 
able that a secret insanity clouded the active 
mind of the French Medea. Yet at the age of 
twenty-nine Catherine held in her unsteady 
hand the destiny of France. 

— — — — — 


Tenacity of the Rebel Spirit. 





While Jefferson Dayis is being lionized and 
honored with public receptions, and memorial 
services in commemoration of Lee are in pro- 
gressamong the still unrepentant rebellious 
whites of the South, the murderons Ku Klux 
are also busy. They are more especially active 
of late in Tennessee and North Carolina. 
The Raleigh Standard ofa recent date says: 

“Phe tale is a terrible one, but it must be 
told. The world should know what has ob- 
strueted law—what has subverted government 
—what has banished peace and filled North 
Carolina wiih wailings, fear and woe. ‘The 
world should know why a resort to the military 
arm was imperative. ‘The world should know 
that instead of exaggaration, not one half has 
heen told.”’ 

The following statement is furnished from 
the report. Wecommend the catalogue of out- 
rages and crimes to the attentive consideration 


of our friends throughout the country. It is 
the voice of the bleeding, dying poor. 
The Standard then proceeds to print a ter- 


rible list, occupying two columns of its paper, 
of recent outrages, enumerating over sixty fla- 
grantcases, and says that hundreds of other 
cases of scourging and mutilation are necessa- 
rily omitted. We take from the account a few 
of the most prominent outrages :— 

The jail of Greene county broken open and 
five men taken out, their throats cut, and their 
hodies thrown in Contentnea Creek, 

The jail of Lenoir county broken open, five 
men taken out, their throats cut, and their 
bodies thrown in Neuse river. 
| ‘Thejail of Orange county broken open, three 
' men shot at. T'wo eseaped, but one was wound- 
ed, and died thereof. 

The Sheriff of Jones county and colonel of 

militia, shot and killed from behind a blind, in 
the open day, on the public highway. His 
death was decreed by a Ku-Klux camp in the 
abjoining county of Lenoir. He was hated 
because he was a Northern man and a Republii- 
can. 
The colonel of militia of Jones county, and 
& justice of the peace, shot and killed in the 
open day while at work in his saw-mill. A 
colored man with him at the same time was 
badly shot. 

The family of Daniel Blue, colored, mardered 
in Moore county. Blue was wounded and es- 
eaped. His wite was killed. She was enciente. 
His five other children were murdered, the 
house set on fire, and the bones of all fount 
next morning. 

‘Two white men of the name of McLeod mur- 
dered in Cumberland. The men who murdered 
them had painted faces, The Ku-Klux charged 
the murder on colored men, and one colored 
man was killed by them on account of it. 

A colored minister of the gospel of Guif 
township, Chatham county, compelled to take 
a torch and burn his own church, which he and 
_others bad built on his own land. ‘The next 
| morning, after the Ku-Klux had departed, the 
melancholy sight was presented of the minister 

his congregation holding prayer over the 
ashes of his church. 

A colored woman drowned in a mill-pond in 
Orange county, because she had been “impu- 
dent” to a white lady! This is the onty 
charge. 

The Ka-Klux of Rockingham county made 
a raid and fired into a house, and shot a col- 
ored woman through the brain, killing her. In 
the same county, In another case, they thrust 
chunks of wood on fire into the faces and mouths 
of cheir victims. 








— -——> <p @e - — —t — 

Heir to $500,000.—We fiod the following ia 
a late number of the Pittsburgh Dispatch : 

A fortunate beggar, 91 years of age, who 
has been known for many years about the 
streets of St. Louis, has fallen heir to the Ca- 
ruthers estate at Portland, Oregon, which is 
estimated to be worth $500,000. The original 


owner of the property used to be known amoug 
trappers as “ mailing Joe.” 
> — 





The city of Boston has a population short of 
300,000. Its property valuation, $600,000,000, 
fr over $2,000 to every man, Woman, and child 





within its limits. The ave Bostoa 


is worth, therefore, $10,00 
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Mr. Lewis W. Stevenson is a duly authorized | 
' 
General Agent for the New Natrona: Exa fn the State of 
Texas, j 
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A Liberal Ofer. 


More Than Two Months Subscription for | 
Nothing. 
To subscribers who will remit us $2.50 be- | 
fore the 20th of December for one year, we will | 
send the New Nationa Era the remaining por- 
tion of 1870 cratis, thereby making their sub- 
scriptions run to the end of 1871. Parties de- | 
siring to avail themselves of this offer must sv 
siate in their letters, inclosing the money. | 
— 


Agents Wanted. 


We went responsible agents in every State 
and Territory of the Union to canvass for sub- 
ecribers to the New Nationat Era. Parties | 
applying for agencies must send us the endorse- 
ment of the Cashier of the Freedman’s Bank 
or the Postmaster in their locality, or give us 
some other satisfactory referenee in regard to 
character and responsibility. 


| ings of nature, direct their efforts simpiy to | 

















ptome. | with ugand devote their inflgence and strength 
8* | to the task of educating mankind more and 

Any learned and competent physician will | sore up tothe correct understanding of the 
tell you that there is mo greater mistake, or | principles of liberty and equal rights as the 
more fraitless end@@avor, than trying to cure | truest and surest pacificators of the ie pa 


Curing, 


disease by merely striking at the symptoms; be sure, monarchs will yet continue to e 
for these are often only the effects resulting | war for generations. No real Republican’ who 
from the exertions of nature to throw off the | oho, in progress will doubt, howeveg that 
real distarbing cause. It is by these that the | in the course of growing civilization there will 
skillful physician is often guided to the deeply | be an end to royalty, as there has been an ol 
concealed root of the disease. His ability to 1) assure. Then it will be, but not sooner, 
thread his way through conflicting symptoms | that nations will tender fraternal hands to each 
to a clear comprehension of the nature of the other, and realize the truth that the Republic is 
disease and the condition of the patient is the 50... 
proof of his medical genius. ‘There are number- | - — —— 
less incompetent practitioners, who, too superfi- The Resignation of the late Secre- 
cial and ignorant to uuriddle the hidden work- | tary of the Interior. 








‘The resignation of the late Secretary Cox 
the removal of symptoms, following the pre- has led to very general comment in the Demo: 
scriptions furnished by the apothecary's guide- ‘cratic journals, and the same papers have sll, 
book in the absence of any knowledge of their 1) greater or less extent, abased the President 
= | therefor. Such a course, considering the cop- 

It is the same about sovial evils. Legislate | perhead malace which controls and inspires 


e . | 
as much as pee ey aceinet any spree, Democratic editors, was to have been expected ; | 
| abnse, it will avail nothing unless you hit the and no one therefore need be disappointed nor 


root of it. | alarmed at this universal howl from that quar- 

Much is said about the misery of the work-| ter. But that papers calling themselves Re- 
ing classes in Europe. ‘Trade unions, leagues, | publican have joined in those blantant, ill-timed, 
and strikes are resorted to, but with no avail. , ill-natured and senseless criticisms of the Presi- 
These are mere palliatives. The evil they de- | dent is something wedid not expect. President 


sign to reach, being the inevitable consequence | Ga 4.1 is not to blame for having a poliey; indeed | 


of political conditions weighing on Europe from | 6 would be censurable did he not bave one; 
time immemorial, is deeper down than their! an having a policy it is of the first importance 
measures are capable of reaching. There | that his cabinet be a anit, and that harmony 
have always been monarchical rule and pricet | prevail between the President and his Constitu- 
rule—the two chief impediments to public wel: | tutional advisers. 


THE NEW NATIONA 


Seeding 
. . > 





Has Net the Republican — 3 

| s{ecomplished its Mission ! 

i —— 

| Timid and doubting Republicans have some- 
times asked us thie question. Our answer bas 
ever Leen No! emphatically No! Accomp- 
lished its mission! What is its mission? for 
the whole question hinges and is predicated 
upon just this simple and plain proposition ; 
for what purpose was the Republican party or- 
ganized? To guarantee to every State, under 
a provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, a republican form of government, which 
up to the time of the formation of the Republi- 
}ecan party had never been done. From the 
| foundation of the Government down to the bour 
of Mr. Lixcoty’s emancipation proclamation 
more than half the States of this Union fos- 
tered and cherished an institution at war with 
republicanism, anti-democratic, and oppressive 
to the last degree, 

With this great evil the Republican party 
| grappled in its infaney, and steadily growing 
| stronger as time passed, till it at length gath- 











‘ered the reins of government in its own hands, 

and thus enabled the nation to take a new de- 
| parture in that career of freedom and greatness 

which the fathers saw, but which they had not 

the courage to pursue, yielding, as they did, to 
ithe serceries of the slavepower, aud thus 
binding us hand and foot, so that the nation 
was in the condition of a living man to whom 
was bound a dead corpse. 





| dt is scarcely necessary to dwell for any 
j length upon the fact that when the Republican 


| party seized, by authority of the votes of the 
| people, the administration of the Government, 


fare; the feudal system on the one side, and | 


General Cox, so far as the public yet knows, : 2 ype ; 
| the executive and legislative powers which the 


To persons properly vouched fur we w ill fur- 
nish the requisite authority and sample copies 
of our paper, with all necessary instructions. 

We allow a liberal commission, and energetic, 


wide awake agents can make good wages. 
— — 


Prena iunas. 





We want the New Narioxai, Era to ciren- 
late everywhere, and to be read by everybody. 
Ag an extra inducement to our friends to make 
a little efort to extend our circulation we offer 
the following liberal prem:ums : 

To person's sending us two subscribers for 
one year, with the money (five dollars,) we will 
send the American Aaricusturist, published 
by Orange Judd & Co., New York, one year, 
or Livteriei p's Steet Portrait OF PRestDENT 
Grant, the best likeness of the President yet 
published. This engraving cost five thousand 
dollars, and the printed copies sell for three 


dollars, 
— 


We call upon our friends everywhere to iu- 
terest themselves in procuring and ferwarding 
subscriptions to the New Nationat Era. A 
little effort of individuals in the localities where 
they reside can be made to aid us materially. 
Now is the time to make the effort, as the fall 
eampaigns are approaching. 

We also want to be furnished with the names 
of responsible parties to act as sgents in any of 
the States or Territories. 

Subscription Price of the New Na- 
tional Era. 





— 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COpy OME year..................... $2 50 
l copy siX months . ..............* 1 25 
1 copy three months.........-+++++- 65 
5 copies OMG year ....... .......*4* 10 00 
5 copies six months.........-.++e++- 5 50 
11 copies one FEAT... ..-6 cece eeeeees 20 00 
10 copies vix months.. .. .. . .......... 10 00 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subsoribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it costa little personal sacri- 
fiee the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMASTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHBNEVER REQUESTED TO DO SO. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address— 


Puablishers New National Era, 


Lock Box No. 31, 
Washington, D C. 
— arene Re — 


‘THE ELECTION. 


The Republican Party Still Vic- 
torious. 


— 


Up to the hour in which we go to press, the 
returns of elections which came off on Tuesday 
are very incomplete, still enough is known to 
enable us to claim with confidence that the Re- 
publican party is yet in the ascendant. Presi- 
dent Grant's Administration is sustained. This 
will give great satisfaction to every patriotic 
man and woman io th. land. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to state, that 
everywhere the elections passed off quietly, and 
that riot and bloodshed which were fearfully 
looked for in some of the States did not oecur. 

From New York, the returns indicate that 
Hoffman is elected, by from 10,000 to 20,000 
majority. ‘The Democrats claim fifteen out of 
the thirty-one Congressmen, but the Legisle- 
ture is in doubt, 

Ju Massachusetts, Claflin, is surely elected, 
and a full Republican deleyation to Congress is 
returped. 

Rhode Island elects Fams to Congress in the 
Eastern district instead of Jencks. 

New Jersey gives a gain of two Republican 
members of Congress, and this will give us 
four out of the five. We have also the Legisla- 
ture by a majority of three in the Senate and 
eight in the House. 

Lilinois rolls up a Republican majority of 
35,000, and we have nine of the thirteen Con 
That will do. 

Michigan gives a Republican majority of 
25,000, and bas elected certain five of the six 
tepresentativesto Congress. We lose the Sixth 
District on account of divisions in the party: 

Maryland has done well, all things considered, 
and if the Democrats have the State, they have 
it by a greatly reduced majority. The traitor 
Swann’s majority is whittled down to almost a 
point compared with what he received two 
years ago. 


gressmen. 


Louisiana has dune the handsome thing. She 
gives some twenty or twenty-five thousand Re- 
publican majority, and four at least, and prob- 
ably five, Representatives to Congress of the 
Republican faith. 

Kentucky has, of course, gone Democratic, 
having elected seven Democratic Congressmen, 
with two districts in doubt. 

Delaware is Democratic, as usual. 

teturns from Virginia are very meagre, but 
it is certain that Messrs. Porter, Platt, and 
Norton, all Republicans, are elected. This old 
Commoswealth must struggle hard to get over 
the stunning blow which Walker has given to 
the Republican party io that State. 

From Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Florida, the returns are too incomplete to jus- 
tify usin coming to a conclusion as to how they 
stand. 

Missouri is‘ciimed by the Browevites. This 
result is attributable to Gratz Brown and Carl 
Schurz men who owe all they are to the Repub- 
lican party. A day of reckoning will come, 
even to them. 

At the present writing we see nothing die- 
conraging in the results of Tuesday's work. 
‘The Republican party is still in the ascendant. 
The beacon is there. 

From Wisconsin and Minnesota we have no 


abject serfuom on the other. All these institu- , saw fit to retire, and by letter to notify the | 
tions have allowed the few to monopolize power, | President, giving bis reasons therefur. Chief | 
and to possess themselves of the soil and wealth | among which is his desire to look after his | 
of tha country, at the expense of the many, | private affuirs. We mention other things, such | 
whom they have thus been able to oppress by jas his difference with the National Republican ; 
tyrannical and iniquitous laws. Some of these Committee in respect to their methods of col- | 
abuses have been removed. but many continue | lecting funds for the campaign from the clerks 
to operate, and will operate for a long time here- | jn bis department, dc. Mr. Cox, however, in| 
after. It is impossible that the results of wrongs | this remarkable letter takes occasion to let the | 


Constitution confers, a rebellion was sprung 
upou the nation by the slave oligarchy, and we 
Were precipatated into a bloody civil war. All 
this is known as history. It is kKnuwn also that 
the Republican party saved us, saved the na- 
tion, conquered the rebellion, put down the 


'slaveholders’ war, and liberated four millions 


of bondmen. ‘These things of themselves en- 


inflicted through centuries should be extin- 
guished in a few generations. Awerica to-day 
has to contend not only with the evils arising | 
out of the best condition of republican govern- | 
ment, but with much imported misery, the 
fruit of old-established and long inflicted 
tyranny. 

There is but one opinion as to the nature of 
war. It has been recognized at all times as 
one of the greatest and most distressing evils 
which men can inflict upon each other. This 
view is particularly forced upon us at this mo- 
ment, when we see one of the most gigantic 
and sanguinary struggles raging, the very flower 
of the youth of the great vations sacrificed, 
and the hopes of so many homes blasted for- 
ever. Yet war is an ancient institution among 
men. It is as oldas history itself, and, judging 
from the old flint-stone weapons, whose age is 
computed by tens of thousands of years, we 
niay conclude that it dates far back to anti- 
historical times. Humane feeling revolts against 
it; and of late men and societies have risen 
among the most civilized nations and zealously 
worked to win the world to the standard of 
peace. We have religious sects that deprecate 
war, we have had apostles of peace, congresses 
of peace, and non-resistent societies, and yet 
great wars have gone on without interruption. 
Just now there are again in our midst philan- 
thropic men and women busily devising means 
to pacify the world, and to save humanity from 
the outrages and horrors of war. Heartily as 
we appreciate their intentions and join with 
them in their wishes to realize their object, we 
cannot but think that they are of the class of 
superficial physicians endeavoring to cure mere 
symptoms rather than striking at the real dis- 
ease. These People admonish Prussia to re- 
nounce voluntarily the fruits of her victories, 
won at such an enormous sacrifice of life. But 
of what avail would this be, so far as their 
great object is concerned? Suppose King Wit- 
Liam and Bismarck should feel inclined to ex- 
ercise the superhuman magnanimity demanded 
of them, it would not be the least guarantee 
that some other ruler by the ‘‘grace of God” 
would not to-morrow find it in his interest to 
precipitate Europe into another war. Our 
friends rightly denounce standing armies ; but 
standing armies are not an isolated fact, they 
are symptomatic, and are evidence of an un- 
sound condition of things underlying them. 

War, in our opinion, is the direct and legiti- 
mate offspring of power bestowed upon a few 
men to pursue their schemes of personal ambi- 
tion, to the detriment of the people generally. 
Kings are those who gain by war, while the 
burden of it falls most heavily upon the nations. 
They stake their lives, sacrifice their comfort 
and property, for objects and purposes in which 
they have no interest, and from which, even in | 
cases of success, they derive no benefit. The 
people are natarally adverse to war, and a na- | 
tion where the people rule is naturally peace- | 
able. No man likes to be torn away from is | 
profession, and become a soldier, even in times 
of peace. They have been known to resort to 
the most desperate means to escape from the | 
hated and dreaded military service. It is true 
that sume facts in our history may seem to con- | 
tradict the pacific theory of Republican insti- | 
tutions. ‘I'te Mexican war, and the slavehold- | 
er's rebellion came, notwith-tanding our boast- | 
ed Republican Government. The answer, how- | 
ever, to that is, both these wars were invited | 
by the sworn enemies of Republican institu- | 
tions, and for the purpose of spreading aud | 
perpetuating slavery. These wars represent- 
ed the slaveholding oligarchy, and not the Re- 
publican idea. The longest, and the most de- | 
vastating wars have been carried on by mon- | 
archs, for the sake of conquest, or the balance 
of power, in utter disregard of the wishes of 
the people, and of their interest. All the wars | 
of the First Naproteon, Frepericx THE Garrat, | 
Cuar.es XII., Lours XIV., and Cuarues V.. | 
belong to that category and they were absolute 
monarchs par excellence, and neither of them | 
asked the consent of the people. 





The Freach Republic would never have be- | 
gun the present war, and their persisting in it 
is only to be ascribed to erroneous notions of | 
honor, and to the intoxication produced by the | 
system of falsehood and deception which con- 
stituted the chief policy of the fallen Emperor. 
Even religious wars, the most bitter and intense 
of all wars, were usually more or less stirred up | 
by the fanaticism of spiritual or secular mon- | 
archs. They availed themselves of the ignorance | 
and superstition of the masses, and instigated | 
them to slaughter each other, for theological | 
questions which not one among a hondred | 
could understand. 

There is in fact nothing more opposed to Re- 
publican liberty than fanatical faith. Those 
sectarians amongst us who are exerting them- 
selves to smuggle a profession of faith into the 
Constitution of the United States, and thus to 
couple religion with the sword, clearly show 
that they are at heart not Republicans, and 
fail to understand the true spirit of Republican 
institutions. No such ignorance, however, pre- 
vails among Kings and Priests themselves. 
They perfectly understand the natural tendency 
of Republican ideas, and they act in concert te 
oppose them. 

With such opinions we cannot expect any 
success from the efforts of our friends of the 
absolute Peace party, but as we know most of 
them to be true and warm Republicans, we in- 








returns, 


i » . N a li » —* F . rr: 3 » . 
President aud the country understand that he | title the Republican party to the gratitude of 


| a kind of creature that rarely exists. 


the uation ; and, while it is true and faithful to 


approves of Generali Grant's administration, | re eo ; 
the instincts and principles of liberty and just 


and wishes its suceess. This would all be verg | 
well and very clever, were there not in the letter | FOVernment, to continued support and pros. 
itself, and in other facts known to some,a lurking | perity, and, above all, to the unshrinking, 
suspicion and strong indications that General Cox earty, wnanly, and evntiuued support of every 
harbors in his mind other, and to him more ävlored man of our race in the land 
Weighty, reasons for leaving the Cabinet; to say) There are many and cogeut reasons why every 
nothing of what the Pres:dent himself might | true American who loves his country, and de- 
have desired in the premises for prudential and sires it prosperity and happiness, should sup- 
publie reasons. port the Republican party, and especially Pre- 
The publishing of the correapondence in | Sident Grant's Administration, This Admin- 
question between the President and Mr. Cox, | istration in the brief period of sixteeu months 
his hasty departure from Washington, and other has paid $170,000,000 of the enormous debt 
transactions upon which we shall not now com: | Which the Democratic rebellion entailed upon 
ment in this connection, show conclusively that | Uus. We may add to this that in the last tive 
General Cox did not leave the Cabinet a day years, a Republican Congress has reduced tax- 
too soon. ation at the rate of $252,000,000, and kept in 
There is one thing very generally understood | power, @ Republican Congress will continue 
in political circles in Washington upon which { this reduction of the taxes, taking ouly so 
we may comment. Mr. Cox is very generally | much of the people's money as shall be neces- 
regarded to be what is known as a Conservative | Sry to carry on the Government, steadily re- 
Republican, a sort of a suei generis in politics, | duce the debt, and paying the interest thereon, 
Indeed | under the supervision and guidance of an eco- 
there is not, and cannot be, in the politics of this _nomical administration, such as we know Gen- 
country any such political stafus as Conserva- | eral Grant's to be. Such arguments as these 





vite them to leave single issues, and join hatids 


tive Republicanism, because there is no half. 
way house between the Republican party and 
the copperhead fold where the would-be Con- 
servative Republican can find rest for his feet or 
peace to hissoul. Leave the Republican party, 
and it is neck or nothing. It is repeut, and 
come back speedily, or land in the slime, filth, 
and demoralization of copperheadism. This is 
the upsbot and finale of the plunge by whom- 
soever made. We have many notable examples 
of this truth that we can point to as illustra- 
ting our declarations above. Where are Sena 
tors Cowan, of Pennsylvania, Doouirrur, of 
Wisconsin, Dixon, of Connecticut, and Norton, 


of Minnesota—all with the exception of the | 


latter who is dead—now in the Democratic fold. 
Where is ANpRew Jounson, once a professed 
Republican at least; a copperhead of the cop- 
perheads to day ? Where is Senter of Tennesee, 
and Wacker of Virginia? The eountry will 
not soon forget the asseverations of many Re- 
publican newspapers both in the North and in 
the South that these geatlemen were both good 
and staunch Republicans. “Cana man take 
fire into his bosom and not be burned, can he 
touch pitch and not be defiled. Witness the 
recent announcement of this Chief Magistrate 
of the Old Dominion made to the Legislature of 
that Commonwealth on the death of the rebel 
General R. E. Lee!! 

Had the men calling themselves Conservative 
Republicans in Virginia, who sustained Mr. 
Wacker at the polls, or himself at that time, 


' been told that he would ever send such a mes- 


sage tothe Legislature, they would have spurned 
auch an insinuation with indignant scorn, and 
Waker himself would have said, “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thiny.”’ 
Such a thing as Conservative Republicanism, 
in the sense in which those would understand it 
who are trying to embrace it, does not exist. 
There isuo half way house. He who is not for 
us is against us. We must be either Republi- 


| cans or Democrats, or retire from politics alto. 


gether. Perhaps Mr. Cox means to adopt the 
latter course. We shall see, and ther: fore we 
wait the development. 

Io conclusion we will just observe, that in 
our humble judgment all the papers that claim 
to support the Republican party should allow 
cabinet ministers to retire without denouncing 
the President therefor; aud, above all, they 
should allow President Grant to make his cab- 
inet a unit,and not take up this senseless re- 
frain of premeditated abuse which the copper 


head press and copperhead politicians are loudly | 


shouting over the land. 





The Moral Code of the Democracy. 


Jim Fisk, jr.,as he is familiarly known, made 
a speech at Tammany Hall, New York, just 
before the election, in which he said: 

»1 “on't think bat what if I find an oppor- 
tunity I shall vote three times aday. I have 
got fred up with Democracy. 
all be fired up, and that you will keep hot till 
after the 8th of November.” 


Again, this bold braggart said that he had 
25,000 men under hini, and that Tammany 
could have them if it wants them; and we must 
conclude the ‘*big Indians” could have them 
three times repeated, as Fisk himself proposes 
to repeat; thus making 75,000 votes. 

We do not comment upon this extraordinary 
avowal of Mr. Fisk expecting that what we now 
say can have any influence upon the election, 
because before this paper reaches the reader 
that event will have transpired. We allude to 
this avowal of Fisk because this principle laid 
down so emphatically by bim is in perfect ac- 
cord with the politico meral code of the sham 
Democracy. There is an old saying that chil- 
dren and fools always tell the truth. Bear in 
miud, we do not call Mr. Fisx a fool in the 
common acceptance of the term. [Ile is only 9 
political fool, and lets out the secrets of Tam- 
many. 

It is à notorious fact that the Democracy all 
over the country act upon the policy so boldly 
stated by Jim Fisk, that is, they repeat wher- 
ever and whenever there isa chance. We may 


confidently affirm that if the election in New 
York goes for the Democracy—and this article 
is written before the election—it will be done 
by repeating. ‘The honest voters of New York, 
by a solid majority, are Republicans, and can 
only be beaten by fraud and repeaters. . 


I hope you wall. 


call loudly upon every man, whatever be his 
color or condition, to support the Republican 
party and keep it in power. 





But our object primarily was to address a 
| few thoughts to the colored man. He has a 
deeper interest in the perpetuity of the Repub- 
lican party, if possible, than any man of any 
| other race on the American continent. It is 
| easy chough to see, notwithstanding the civil 
and political rights of the colored man are 
guaranteed in the letter of the Constitution 
and the law, that these would be of little worth 
were the Democratic party to get control of 
the Government. That provision of the Con- 
stitution which says that Congress shall guar- 
anty to every State a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment, remained a dead letter under Demo- 
ieratic rule till the date of the emancipation 
proclamatio:.. No laws were ever passed to 
give effect or furce to this provision. Had the 
Democratic party have heeded the Cunstitution 
which its elected lawgivers, and executive offi- 
cers had swern to support, that vast territory, 
known as the Louisiana purchase, could never 
have been erecied into slaveholding States with 
Constitutions at war with the Constitution of 
the United States, and then admitted to this 
Union. Missouri could vot have come in 1820, 
aod such a notion as that slavery should exist 
South of a certain line, would have been scout- 
ed from the halls of Congress, and from the 
country. 

Florida and Texas could never have become 
States in this Union with constitutions forever 
prohibiting the abolition of slavery. If the Dem- 
ocratic party refused to give power apd effect 
to that provision of the Constitution we are 
now considering, what better chance has the 
fifieenth amendment to find favor when the 
the Democratic party shall control the moral 
and legislative forces of the government? The 
saine prejudice, the same hatred and contempt 
towards the black race fills the hearts and con- 
trols the purposes and actions of the Democracy 
now as ever; with this difference they are if 
possible more bitter, more cruel, and more in- 
tense in their hatred now than formerly, and 
for this reason, the colored man is now free, 
aud has the ballot, * A weapon firmer set and 
better than the bayonet ;’’ and therefore they 
i bate him. ‘That the Democracy once in power 
and having control of the government would 
render the fifteenth amendment nagatory and 
void, needs no prophet to foresee. 
| the action of those States where the Democratic 
pirty obtain power. At once in the legislatures 
|of those Siates, they attempted to withdraw 
| the Stute’s ratification which had been pre 
viously, under Republican rale, given to this 
great bulwark of liberty. In many sections 
of the South they are even now organizing what 
they call ‘‘A white man’s party,’ to deprive, 
as they unblushingly say, the ‘“ Nigger’’ of the 
ballot, and the New York World has recently 
radvised them to keep this purpose in the back- 
groundtill they gain power! Such facts as these 
show the current of Democrtic feelings, pur- 
poses, and designs. 

‘To our own people then everywhere we say, 
stand by the Republican party till this fifteenth 
amendment is made so thoroughly a part of the 
fundamental law, that it can never be over- 


thrown nor placked out. 
— ape 








Witness 


| 
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New Publications. 


— 


We fiud upon our table Peter’s Musical 
Monthly for Novemler. A hasty glance at its 
contents satisfy us that this periodical is got up 
with much care and tact. It contains musical 
compositions and poetry of a high order. Its 
iooral tone is such as to make it a desirable and 
welcome Visitor in any family both on this ac. 
count, and also because of its excellence as a 
musical production. 

Price $3,00 a year and $1,50 for 6 months. 
J.L. Peters, publisher, 594 Broadway, New 
York. 

——— — — — 

The new census shows that the total popula- 
tion of the State of Oregon is 90,776. ‘There 
are 49,288 white males, sein white fe- 





males ; colored males, including Chinese, 3,794; 
colored females, 715. There are are 11,183 
persons born in foreign lands. Persone of 
African descent, 336; Indians, 882; Chinese, 
3,291. Total colored, 4,509. 








L ERA. 






Bombast. 


all their country's wishes blest,"’ occurs 


fifths of the newspaper obituaries of Gen. Lee. | 


— Exchange. 

Is it not about time that this bombastic leu- 
dation of the rebel chief should cease? We 
can scarcely take upa paper that comes to us 
from the South, that is not filled with nauseat- 
ing flatteries of the late Rosxar E. Ler; and 
many Northern journals also join in these un- 
deserved tributes to his memory. 

We give the following extract as a specimen 
which comes to us in an extra Galveston News 
The writer says : 

Lee isdead! The soldier rests. When the 
loved Apostle, grown venerable with the wia- 


ters of a century, lay entranced on the Isle of 
Patmos, he heard a voice saying, ‘Write from 


| henceforth blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord, for they rest from their labors.’ When 
the clouds of night hang like a funeral pall 
over the bloody field of Chancellorville— 

the shrieks of the wounded and dying rose like 
a mad tumult—when the plunging horses, the 
screeching shell, the rattling ps Bren aod the 
sullen boom of the cannon joined in terror and 
destruction to the advancing hosts, the dying 
general murmured from between his quivering 
lips the invitation ‘Let us cross the river and rest 
beneath the shade of the trees.’’ He crossed 
then and rested on the green banks and beneath 
the waving trees that grow on the other side of 
that dark river. Thither Lee has gone to join 
him who was on earth always first in the ad- 
Vance,” 


It would seem from this that the soldier who 
kills the most men in battle, even in a bad 
cause, is the greatest Christian, and entitled to 
the highest place in Heaven. It may be so! 
If Lex has gone to Heaven we are sincerely 
glad of it. “Barkis is willing.” 

We are beginning to get at the cause of Gen- 
eral Ler’s death. Jerr. Davis says, that ‘‘he 
died of a broken heart ;’ and one journal has 
declared, that he died being sadly depressed at 
the condition of the country, that he could 
stand itno longer. From which we are to in- 
ter, that the liberation of four millions of slaves 
and their elevation to manhood, and to the en- 
joyment of their civil and political rights, was 
more than he could stand, and so he died! 


- 





Sound Views, 

Senator Spencer, of Alabama, gave uiter- 
ance, in a recent speech delivered by him in 
that State, to the following sound and sensible 
Views: 

“A good Republican always respects and 
ubeys the will of the majority. We all have 
preferences and special friends, but we cannot 
all be accommodated. Whatever feelings of 
opposition [ may have previously entertained 
against _~ of the nominees, I freely consecrate 
and sacrifice upon the ditar of party fidelity. 
No disappointment of mine shall ever be visited 
upon my party ; and if I have any influence 
amoug tny friends, [ beg of them to unite with 
me in the endorsement of our tivket.’’ 

We give place to the above truthful utter- 
ances not because they can be expected to in- 
fluence the minds of any of our readers in States 
where elections are to come off before this is- 
sue of our paper cau reach them, but because 
these words are sound and timely, and because 
they should always influence our action at the 
polls as Republicars, 

We have no faith in bolting, nor in bolters, 
when party fidelity and party adherence is 
necessary and indispensable to the triumph of 
sound principles and good government. It 
will be seen, when the elections are all over, 
that pretty much all of our losses this year 
come from just these defections which Senator 
Spencer reprehends and advises against, and 
not from the strength of the Democracy. We 
beat ourselves in certain localities because 
there were athong us men who preved faithless 
to party—orly for this once—to punish some 
candidate whom they did not like, or to reward 
some friend of the opposition whom, personally, 
they thought to be a better man. Remember, 
hereafter, that party fidelity should be our 
watchword, and this, too, for the cause’s sake. 
Oppose whom you will in the caucus and the 
convention, but when the nomination is made 
stand by it, or there is an end to the Republican 
party. The colored race has everything to 
lose, and nothing to gain, by the overthrow of 
the Republican party and_the triamph of the 
copperhead Democracy. 





The Fifteenth Amendment. 


The Philadelphia Age, a Democratic paper, 
says that the Fifteenth Amendment was forced 
upon the people by fraud. There is a great 
deal of loose talk in copperhead journals of this 
sort, and it comes from men who know better. 

The Fifteenth Amendment became a part of 
the Constitution in due form. It was placed 
there precisely aud by the very methods which 
the imstrament itself ordains that all amend- 
ments may be made. The Constitution may 
he amended by a convention of delegates chosen 
by the people of the several States ; or it may be 
amended by Congress, the two houses giving to 
the proposed article a two-thirds majority ; and 
when the proposition to amend is submitted to 
the States, three-fourths of the State Legisla- 
tures are required to ratify it; this being done, 
the proposed amendment becomes a part of the 
Constitution. Precisely in this way was the 
Fifteeath Amendment secured. But, says the 
Age, all the people should have been told before 
hand that this amendment was coming, and 
they would have elected Legislatures opposed 
to it. Just so, chimes in all copperheadom. 
Who kuew it was coming, and who was author- 
ized to vive notice to this effect? Nobody. 
This the Aye knows full well. Where, then, 
was the fraud, and who perpetrated it? 

There may be propositions this coming ses- 
sion for other amendments, and some of them 
may pass by the required vote, and a sufficient 
number of States may ratify them; wherein 
would be the fraud should this be done? Can 
the Aye tell ? 


Democratic Literature. 


A paper called the Ohio Democrat, publish-. 


ed in Butler eounty, that State, gives to the 
country a preface tg the President's Thanke- 
giving proclamation, which for low blackgard- 
ism and vituperative slander, exceeds even 
Brick Pomeroy's slanders and abuse of Mr. 
Lincoun. The fellow says: 


Through the condescension of his Majesty, 
Ulysses 8. Grant, the citizen of the Americano 
dynasty are kindly permitted to join in thank s- 

iving to Almighty God without molestaticn 
8 Mongrel bayonets or the interference of 
Congress. We have much to thank God for, 
but for nothing for which to thank the 
bate, drunken President, or tis minions and 
thieves. We have also much to ask God for, 
and as Ulysses has appointed a day for that 
purpose, we shall sincerely devote ourselves on 
that occasion to petitioning the Ruler otf the 
Universe to take Ulysses S Grant and his 
thieves hence and cast them into the “lake 
that burns with fire and brimstone, set apart 
for the devil and his angels,”’ as it is written 
that ‘‘all murderers, and whoremon and 
liars, and all that is abominable, shall have 
their part in the salphurous lake.” 

At the head of the paper stand the fellowing 
names: 

J. R. Nickel, Editor-in-Chief. 

L. B. De La Court, Managing Editor. 

The inaccurate quotations from the Bible, 
which the above diatribe contains show con- 
clusively that the writer is more familiar with 
the nomenclature of blackgards and blasphe- 
mers, than with sacred literature. Doubtless 
the inspiration with which he bas the most fa- 
miliar knowledge is that which comes from bad 
whiskey. 


; A 


‘-How sleep the bravewho sink to rest, by | 









William sécepte, the title of Emperor, A building association im this, city has re 

many. Nd (cently sold $7,000 at an average of 55 per 

ribaldi is denounced for the loss of Dijon. | cent. 

}  mpeteacy of his officers is suid to be ** A till tapper robbed the money-drawer of a 

cause. Mr. Yost, on the corner of Sixth and T otreets, 
The Pope's temporal power has departed. | struck Mrs. Y.s heavy blow, and made good 

He is henceforth the head of the church, and _ bis escape. 

can rule in spiritual matters, nothing more. | A pretty round sam, will be collected in this 
“Suctria refuses to interfere in the Roman | ity in aid of our Virginia neighbors who are 

* | sufferers by the late flood. This a worthy ob- 

roche, formerly Minister of Justice, is om of charity. 

dea. i The assoviation known as the “Oldest In- 

General Bourbaki ie said to be under strict | "*¥itaats” held @ meeting on Wednesday even- 


surveillance since his visit to Cheselhaut. * — oe —* ~ They I 

) lutions of respec i 
Jujes Favre, after an emphatic demand from Ata — —— 
| Fav | pumber who have recently died—Bladen For- 
Mir“ er Washburo, bas agreed to allow all | rest and Charles Vinson—and then adj 
Awericans to leave Paris. — ing 


⸗ _ | Itseems that parties in New York calli 
The Provisional Government of France in- | themselves Williams & Co., have been lilo 


sists cpon ‘‘war to the knife.’ Their per-| to sell one of our Washi 
tinicitS reminds us of the determination of our jn, ; : achington lawyers oy * 
—* —* | ing bim great indacements to buy of them, for 
whilom enemies over the border “to die in the | jominal sums, large Joe 
lest ditch.” | ns, large amounts of counterfeit 
' ; _curreacy. They announce that their place of 
It is said that the Bavarian prisogers who | business is 196 Broadway, New York We 
were captured the other day had explosive bul- | opine that there is no such firm as Williams & 
lets “ their persons. Co. in that city of the character named. There 
Frenzh citizens bave given General Trochu is doubtless a band of swindlers there whose 
30,600 francs for the equipment of a battery. | object is to victimize the flats, and to obtain 
News from Europe on the 4th instant is that | ™"ey from par ties who may be green enough 
Garibaldi is taken prisoner with thirty Italian to make the required remittances, and this will 
officers. | be the last of it. The victim will Probably get 
The” Prussians have captured two balloons | norcounterfeit bills or any other bills in return. 


ie 4 
which leſt Paris with five passengers. The pas- Sharp conterfeiters would not write any such 
letters, nor send forth any such circulars ag 


sengers were taken to Versailles. : 
| have been ‘given to the public in one of our 





The Fed Republicans are so furious and revo- 
lutions _ hat the people of all parties in France 


are fast coming to the support of the Pro- | 


visional Government, such as it is. 

The question, ‘* When will the Prussian wer 
end ?"’ does not seem to be settled yet. 

The Bmpress Kagevie and the Prince Impe- 
rial were at Chiselhurst on Sunday last. 

Milugs Gibson is to run for Parliament for 
the I/).f Wight. 

M. ‘Ehjers, after his return from his interview 
with —* and as he was about to enter 
Paris, Faid, his voice being broken by sobs: 
“Ne: “ afore have I felt how mach I love that 
unfor:,, sate city! What desolation to me to 
see it thus !"’ 


The Prassian ambassador in London says the | 


straggle will continue all winter. We hope 
not. 

The vote in Paris on the question of sustain- 
ing the government steod—yeas, 301,374 ; nays, 
53,535, 

A correspondent of the New York World 
pretends to have interviewed the ex-empress 
Eugenie at her English home in Chiselhurst. 
It used to be said that a cat could look at a king, 
and we suppose, therefure, that a Bohemian 
may view an ex-empress—at a distance. 

‘Victory or ruin!’ now seems to be the ral- 
lying ery of the French nation. We have our 
fears it will be rain. 

Spain is soon to send nine thousand fresh 
troops to Cuba. 

Gladstone is to run for Parliament in London 
instead of Baron Rothschilds. 

The failure of Loused & Co., Bradford, Eng- 
land, is said to have been occasioned by New 
York failures. 


The Barrings withhold the Prussian loan. 
The. public locked for this loan to be on the 
market Monday last. 

ne said that Bismarck would not allow pro- 
visions to be taken into Paris during the pro- 
pose@ armistice, and that Jules Favre would 
not Consent to the cession of territory, henve 
the failure of negotiations. 

Seven Prussian vessels are said tu have been 
captured by the French fleet since the 4th of 
October. 

Tue French journals accuse Bismarck of 
duplicity. This only proves that in diplomacy 
he is more than a match for Theirs, Favre & Co. 


Forty thousand Prussian soldiers it is re- 


ported have been sent from Metz to re-enfurce | 


Gen. Tann. The French will not move till 
they are attacked. 

General Trochu's volunteer movement is re- 
puted a failure. 


Tue Government of the new Dominion has 
eonsented that American fishing vessels return- 
ing may obtain supplies and stores in Canadian 
ports. 

Ir Bismarck’s account of the negotiations 
with Theirs and Favre, be true, then these 
French deplomats are alone to blame for the 
armistice rupture. 

Tar new Amertcan Minister at Copenhagen, 
Mr. Kramer, has presented his credentials and 
been accepted. Mr. Andrews, the retiring 
Minister took his leave. 

M. Thier’s has assured the Pope that his 
ease will be duly considered by the Great 
Powers in their coming Congress, and that 
His Holiness will be provided for as God's 
Vice regent on earth. 





Tax Philadelphia Age, in commenting upon 
some statements made by General Baprav, our 
Consul at London, in the Standard newspaper 
of that city, in which he shows that there was 
no such disparity in numbers between Les’s 
forees at the buttle of the Wilderness, and dur- 
ing the last days of the war, and Grant's 
forces, as have elsewhere been alleged by in- 
terested parties, says, ‘‘ we hope for the truth of 
history all such questions will be settled now, 
as to our war, in a calin judicial spirit, and to 
the common henor of all who fought for it—for 
they were all our countrymen.” The “common 
honor of all who fought in it.“ Tell the soldier, 
who fought in the Union army to save the na- 
tion’s life and to maintain, aud perpetuate the 
best Government on earth, that the rebel soldier 
who fought for the overthrow of the nation, 
and the Government must shure equal honors 
with himself, and see if you can convince him 
of the soundness of such a monstrous and 
wicked proposition. Itconfvunds all distinc. 
tions and says, that treason is as honorable and 
as praiseworthy as patriotism and loyalty, that 
he who fights for his country and his Govern- 
ment ig worthy of no higher henors than he who 
fights against both. But what more can we ex- 
pect of the copperhead Democracy, who en- 
couraged rebellion before it was born, rocked 
it in its cradle after its birth, and sympathised 
with it, and helped it on, when it madly sought 
the nation’s life? 

“Men do not gather grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles,’’ neither ean we look for the 
fruits of patriotism and loyalty, upon the 
Upas tree of copperheadism. 

| 

Suavers of a large area of land consisting 
of about one hundred and twenty-seven theu- 
eand acres have recently been made in the State 
ofeNevada, These lands are principally mouo- 
tainous, and are covered with cedar and pine 
timber. The valleys of thie State are said to 
contain lands well adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses. The low lunds aresimilar to the val- 
leysof California, and are well adapted to fruit 
raising. 


— — — 
Five hundred and sixey-one places of worship 
in Scotland have services in the Gaelic lang- 


usage. 


morning dailies. 


Tue Police Court of this District for the 
| month of October tried 632 cases, Three hun- 
dred and seventy (370) of these belonged in 
, this city, 219 United States, 35 Corporation of 
Georgetown, and 8 the Levy Court. The 
, amount of fines and costs collected is $1 563.50, 
' Expenses of the Court $1,032.50, 


That vender of quack nostrums, H. T. Helm 
_ bold, gave a dinner to members of the press ia 
| this city at Willard’s Hotel on Wednesday 
| evening last. It is said to have been a grand 
affair; but we observe that the roll of the press 
men who were absent was more noticeable and 

significant than that of those who were in at- 
| tendance. 


There now appears to be no more doubt about 
the question of a new market-house in Wash- 
j ington. It is hich time that a building suit- 
able for such purposes, and one that shall be 


| creditable to the National Capital, should be 


constructed. A board of directors have al- 
| ready been chosen by the stockholders, and 
proposals for the entire structure will be re- 


| ceived up to the 20th of November. 


Several important improvements are'suggested 
| as necessary to be made by the engineer in 
| charge of the Washington Navy Yard. He 
/recommends the purchase of sixteen acres on 
| the eastern and forty-one more acres on the 
| western sides of the present yard as absolutely 
necessary. He would remove the practice bat- 
tery to the shoals in the river, and dredge the 
channel, which he alleges is fast filling up. 

The paving of Pennsylvania avenue is going 
briskly forward. The contractors could not 
well ask for better weather in which to prose- 
cute the work. 


The total number of children in Washing- 
ton, according to the census just taken, is as 
follows: Total white males, 8,371; white fe- 
males, 9,032; colored males, 3,822; colored 
females, 4,710; total, 25,935. 

The Metropolitan police force and detectives 
have at length received their pay, which was 
due them from the corporation. We can con- 
gratulate them on the result, and the corpera- 
tion also. 


The body of Mrs. Ellen Murphy, aged forty- 
five years, was found on the flats in the Poto- 
mac on Monday last. She was the wife of 
| John Murphy, and having been for some time 
| very ill, was fur nine months an inmate of 
Providence Hospital. She had beeo missing 
from her home for several days, and it is sup- 
posed that she was insane, and in this state 
wandered away, and either intentionally drowned 
herself or fell into the river accidently. The 
verdict was that Mrs. Murphy came to her 
death at a time and place to the jurors un- 
known, and, moreover, that the cause of her 
death was drowning. 


Temporary sheda will be erected on the line 
of Ninth street and the Avenue for the use of 
those market people who will be displaced 
while the Seventh street wing of the new mar- 
ket-house is being erected. 


At a meeting of the Colambia Typographical 
Society, on Saturday evening last, resolutions 
of respect to the memory of the late Cornelius 
Wendell, and of condolence with his family, 
were passed. 


A boozy individual with a heavy load of bad 
whisky on board, while perched on the edge of 
one of the water tanks ou Pennsylvania avenue, 
,one night last week, was accidently jostled 
trom his moorings by a passer-by, and found 
himself in two or three feet of water. He was 
helped out, and then went his way, probably to 
tuke a double dose of benzine. 

A colored man who was employed by Mr. H. 
S. Barnard, who resides on Capitol Hill, to 
put in some coal, watched his opportunity, and 
when the family were in the upper part of the 
house sliped into the parlor, took about $50 
worth of articles, and decamped. 

A bold robbery was affected at our eity post- 
office on Sanday last abont 11 o'clock a.m. The 
gluss was broken out of the box belon to 
Charles KE. ‘Tucker, Esq., claim agent, and a 


large number of letters belonging to that gen- \. 


tleman taken out, opened, and then replaced. 
Several checks were put back and a draft of 
$600. It is supposed that the rogues got some 
money—if so, they retained the letters which 
contained it. The whole work was accomplish- 
ed in the short time the clerk was absent from 
the window. 

Commander E. P. Carter, of the U. S. Navy, 
is to succeed the late Captain Harrison on the 
captain's liste. 

Senator Morrill, of Maine, is recovering from 
his late illness. 

The General Convention of Congregational 
Churches in Wisconsin passed resolutions en- 
dorsiag President Grant's Indian policy. These 
resolutions have been sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The taxpayers in this city are to have till the 
20th of the month a ten per cent..discount on 
their taxes. This is an extension of time of 
which they will do well to avail themselves, 


Madam Wolfe, a resident of this city, sent a 
man in her employ to the collector's office, afew 
day since, with $327 to pay her taxes, but in- 
stead of devoting the money to ite legitimate 
purpose he pocketed it, and then left for parts 
unknowa. His whereabouts was discovered in 
the city of Baltimore, and he was arrested on 
Tuesday and brought to this city, and lodged 
in jail. 

— — — 

Tus General Congregational Conference of 
Minnesota approve of Geveral Grant's Indian 
policy. They thiok that under Providence this 
is the last time we may have to avert the des- 
traction of the Indian race. 
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What We Expected. 


Some weeks ago or more, the telegraph an- | 
nounced that Johu G, Whittier, the ‘ Quaker 
Poet,” had been nominated for Congress in the 
Fifth district of Massachusetts by a prohibi- | 
tory convention. We knew that he would not | 
accept this nomination. He has borne himself | 
too long, and too nobly in the great cause of 
humanity to forsake now that cause, and the | 
Republican party, for any side issue. In his| 
letter he says: 

“T had flattered myself that my Republi- 
canism was above suspicion; bat if there is 
anybody in the Commonwealth who entertaing | 
a doubt of it in consequence of the proceeding | 
referrred to, it is sufficient to say that the use | 
of my name was wholly unauthorised, and that 
the nomination has been promptly declinedt.’’ 





[COMMUNTCATED. | | 
British Naturalization and Neu-)| 
trality. 





Two cirenmstances have recently transpired | 
in England which, on account of their import- | 
ance and effect, deserve at least the notice of | 
the people of the United States, One is the | 
passage of the “ Naturalization Act, 1870," | 
33 Vict., chap. 14, sec. 6, which substantially | 
repeals the old English doctrine of perpetual | 
allegiance, and thereby finally determines a 
question which, in its application to this coun- 
try, has for many years been a source of dis- 
cussion among writers upon international law. 
The other is the publication of a book, by Mr. 
Montagne Bernard, a gentleman of extensive | 
learning, and a Professor of International Law | 
and Diplomacy in the University of Oxford, | 
entitled ‘‘A Historical Account of the Neu- | 
trality of Great. Britain during the Civil War 
in America ;” which work, considering the pres- 


ent state of popular opinion, growing out of the | 
Alabama claims, and the effect produced thereon 
by Mr. Sumner’s speech, deserves the careful | 
perusal of those who are anxious to understand | 
our relations with England, and who desire to | 
see a complete and friendly settlement of what | 
ever differences may exist between the two} 
great countries. 

Section 6 of the naturalization act above re- | 
ferred to empowers a British subject who has 
become naturalized in a foreign State to re- | 
nounce allegiance to her Majesty ; but, if de- | 
sirous of remaining a British sulject, he is to | 
make a declaration of British nationality, aud | 
take the oath of allegiance, and is to be deemed | 
a British subject, except within the limits of the | 
foreign State where he is naturalized. | 

It may not perhaps be generally known that 
it has always been, until the passage of 33 Vict., 
chap. 14, sec. 6, a positive rule of the English 
Common Law, that natural-born subjects owe 
an allegiance which is intrinsic and perpetual ; 
that no subject can, either by any act of his 
own or by the naturalization of a’ foreign 
prince, divest himself of such allegiance. En- 
tering into foreign service without the consent 
of the sovereign, or refusing to leave such ser- 
vice when required, was held to be a misde- 
meanor at common law. (Kent's Com.) Yet, 
in the face of this law, for these many years, we 
have been naturalizing her natural-born sub- 
jects, and compelling them to abjure their alle- 
giance. A very large portion of our population 
has been both British and American at the same 
time. 

As to what extent the English rule applied 
in this country has been a subject of frequent 
and grave argument, both by theoretical writers 
and in forensic discuzsions. While some writers 
upon public law speak in favor of the right of 
emigration, and regard the law of allegiance as 
being derived from the feudal system, by which 
men were chained to the soil on which they 
were born, and converted from free citizens to 
the vassals of lords and superiors, others are 
unwilling to admit that the rights of a subject 
are paramount to the safety of the State. 
Every man is entitled to claim rights and pro- 
tection in society, and he is, says Judge Iredell, 
io his turn, under a solemn obligation to dis- 
charge his duty ; and no man ought to be per- 
mitted to abandon society, and leave his social 
and political obligations anperformed. Though 
a person may become naturalized abroad, yet, 
if he has not been legally diseharged of his alle- 
giance at home, it will remain notwithstanding. 

Consequently our naturalization luws have 
borne the prima facie inconsistency of admit. 
ting to citizensbip in our country persons who 
were still citizens of another; of compelling 
aliens to abjure an allegiance which they could 
not tbrow of. But the sixth section of this 
recent statute cures the defect in our natural 
ization law and removes that duplicity of status 
under which many of our citizens have been 
existing. 

The misfeasance and nonfeasance of Great 
Britain, while endeavoring to sustain a neutral 
eapacity, during our civil war, have often been 


questioned, and our indignation seldom failed | 


to be aroused at any act which uppeared favor 
uble to the Confederacy ; but it will be found 
upon investigation, that many of the acts com 


plained of were in perfect consonance with the | 


condition of neutral, and according to the es 
tablished rules and princip'es of, international 
law. 

Mr. Bernard, belonging toa nation which 
hus suffered no great injury, with ao apparent 
upright intention, a prevailing spirit of candor 
and impartiality, peints out, in his work, the 
various instances in which we were wrong in 
our condemnations ; shows how international 


law, like civil, is often compelled to allow much | 


evil to go on for the sake of greater good ; and 
causes us to recollect “that our principles 
and examples, when we were uveutrals, furnish 
precedents to other neutrals when we become 
belligerents.”’ 


The work discusses with marked impartiality 


all of our maritime difficulties with England, 


and ite author uses no rhetorical feint when he } 


declares his intention to apply no rule te 


America which he would not apply to England. | 
Such a book, coming from such a source, from | 
one who clearly has for his objects nothing save | 


the promulgation of truth, deserves our atten- 
tion, and is calculated to do much toward abat- 
ing excessive pretensions and restoring to har- 
mony the opinions of the two countries. 
Cuas. N. Tomas, 
Student at Law. 





‘Tue Copperhead papers very generally laud 


Mr. Cox, the late Secretary of the Interior, and | 


commend his course in refusing to allow the 
clerks in his department to be taxed by the 


the Republican National Committee for political | 
purposes; and also because he kept Democrats in | 


office; and they denounce the President for not 
approving Mr. Cox’s policy and for not insisting 
that General Cox should remain in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Cox cannot fail to see that when the Domoc- 
racy praise him, and denounce the President 
for not favoring the policy adopted by him as 
as indicated above, that his course, to say the 
least, is of doubtful expediency. We believe 
it was wrong, and such is the verdict of the 
great mase of the Republican party. 
—— ——— 


Of the 141 towns in Massachussetts that 
voted in September on the question of prohib- 
iting the of malt liquors, 20 declored in 
favor of the sale, and 121 against it. 






| proportion of the citizens of Baltimore is that 
of fear, but who have every disposition to in- 


the city. That which should awaken the indig- 
nation of the editor is already in our midat, 


Letter from Baltimore. , 


We give place to the following letter because | 


it contains somé important facts and sugges- 
tions. It would have been more timely in our 
last week's issue, but we did not get it in sea- 
son for that paper : 


Battiwore, November 5, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

In the Sun of the 4th ultimo, under the head 
ing, * Let us have Peace,”’ appears a lengthy 
urticle cavilling against the order communica: | 
ted by the War Department to the commander 
at Fort Melenry to hold the troops in readiness 
to assist the United States Marshal in enforc- 
ing obedience to the laws at the coming elec- | 
tion in this city, 

A broad assertion is made, that for candor 
and truth the most rampant and unterrified 
rebel of the least sincere and moral pretensions 
wcu'd hesitate to endorse, who knows that the 
only restraint which is exerted over a large 


stitute another St. Bartholomew, Fort Pillow, 
or New York tragedy, so gentle and meek are 
these law-abiding citizens of Baltimore. 

As a citizen by birth of this city, I cannot 
feel else than mortification and pain that the 
necessity should exist for such @ course, but 
the desire to protect and shield a brother is 
neutralized by the fact that it would be foster- 
ing ard encouraging his crime, ruffianism and 
disloyalty. ‘The utmost that can be expected 
is, therefore, to regard the military movement 
with apathy. 

The interference and introduction of the 
military imposes no additional indignity upon 


corrupting, festering, putrifying, and turning 
to gangrene the youthful minds of our rising 
generation by their being taught to hate the 
Government, and make of it a source of ridi- 
cule. 


here to-night. The policy and condition of the 





The innocent man feels no alarm when 


| in proximity to a policeman, Itis the criminals | 


who are apprehensive, who quake with fear 


/ and are restive until the policeman retires from | 
| 


their vicinity. 

1 might ask, Is more honor to be paid the 
“Swann-poodle” militia who parade our streets 
with ‘‘fuss and feathers and all the glorious 
pomp and circumstance of war,” and visiting 
militia companies, to be received with enthusi- 
asin and open arms, while the United States 
troops, real live soldiers, many of whom are 


searred over with the honorable memorials of ! 


their patriotic struggle, to be scouted and for- 
hidden to trespass upon the soil of Maryland— 
the former great, invincible, and patriotic 
Marytand of Revolutionary fame, than which 
no other star in the American galaxy emits a 
more coustant light, and the best fitted as the 
depository of all that America holds dear— 
her soldiers, her relics and her treasure? But 
oh “ll fated State, she lies prostrate, groaning 
tinder the weight of a hoard of repulsive rebels, 
who now desecrate her soil. How has the 
glory departed from Israel! 


So proverbially known is the late persistent 
hostility and refractoriness of this city, that it 
has hecome a bye-word throughout the Union, 
and is better known as “Mob Town.”’ With 
all the partiality of a native we cannot disguise 
the fact that it was these peaceable citizens 
that fired upon the United States troops from 
Massachusetts. Again, at the Presidential elec- 
tions citizens of Philadelphia were assaulted 
in their passage through this city from Wash- 
ington. Again, at elections there have been 
eiactel the scenes of the days of Robes- 
pierre, of France, and the Sans Calottes were 
we!l depieted in the Blood Tubs, Plug Uglies, 
ke. Their traitorous penchant betrays itself 
everywhere, and everything offensive to the 
olfactory nerves, by reason of its disloyal taint, 
is pounced upon with vulture-like avidity : wit- 
ness the decoration of the rebel graves ; the 
draping of the sacred flag of the Union in 
black for a defunct rebel and we meet vast 
numbers of persons in the streets—enough to 
form anarmy—with black around the arm. 
What does it mean? Defiance of the Govern- 
ment is hurled from the platform, from press, 
even from the council chamber. Not later 
than last Monday night, at a Democratic torch- 
light procession, transpencies were exhibited, 
bearing the most barbarous and uncivilized 
carricatures and inscriptions hostile to the Gov- 
ment, and to a portion of their fellow-citizens 
whom the Government, by the majority of the 
voices of the nation, has clothed with the garbs 
of citizenship in reward for their zeal, loyalty 
and patriotism. This procession carried out 
farther their peaceful inclinations by assault- 
ing all the colored men they meet within their 
route, who providentially were few. They 
closed in a general bombardment and demoli- 
tion of the establishments of Messrs. Piper, 
Kelley, and other colored gentlemen, in Sara- 
toga street, after which they began sacking in 
Zouave style. 


The editor seems to think that the police are 
sufficient to restrain this lawlessness. So they 
would be were they so inclined, but their sym- 
| pathy is with this class of citizens, and when 
| there should be no contestant candidates for 





| Council or for Congress then, and perhaps it is 
| to these elections that the editor alludes, cer. 
| tainly they would be tranquil enough ; but give 
| them a wide range in the streets. A notorious 
| fact exixts that whenever any assaults are made 
| upon the colored citizens, when the Democrats 
| are in numbers, there never are any arrests 
made, but at any colored gatherings the police 
| stand off like a cock fighter, and if he finds that 
| the Democrat is getting worsted he is suddenly 

seized with the idea of Uischarging his duty, 
land no mutter which are in fault the colored 


man is sure to be arrested as a set off to the 
disgrace of the Democrat. The Democrat gladly 
hails the advent of the police, for a sound 
| thrashing is then exchanged for a reprimand, 
or slight fine, before the police magistrate. 

| have endeavored to show that we cannot 
blame the President for issuing the above order; 
and it is only ‘“‘naughty children who dread 
the whip.” 

1 am, sir, yours very respectfally, 

SransBury Boyce. 
EE 

Sexp on Youn Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
_and cannot send any paper until the money is 
| received. Our friends should send the names 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaetion on the part o 
the subscribers. 





' 





A lorge number of Sioux are reported to have 
| attacked a party of whites from Fort Buford, 
| acting as an escort to engineers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, on the Ist inst. The engin- 
eers have returned to Fort Stevenson, deeming 
it impracticable to proceed further without 
stronger protection. 


‘Though apparently in a state of rest, the 
atoms or molecules of all gases are always vi- 
brating. Like the motions of gnats in « sun- 
beam, the moleenles of oxygen gas are moving 
at the rate of 1,500 feet a second; those of hy- 
drogen gas at 6,000 feet a second. 


Rone, a Danish astronomer, who flourished 
in 1676, was the first person who discover 

the velocity of light, which he calculated.td be 
at the rate of 167,600 geographical miles per 





Speech of Frederick Douglass, 
A great and brilliant Republican meeting | 


was held in the City Hall, in Rochester, New | and coal were about the same as with anthra- | 


York, on Friday evening last, and speeches | 


| in that connection better than anthracite itself. | to the Nav 
| adding, it is said, to the fineness of the grain and | 


toughness of the iron. The proportion of metal 


| 
| 


cite, and the time required for smelting the | 


. | . 
were made by Hon. Witt1am Dorsneiwer,and| fp the hills north and east, adjacent, occur | 


Frepericx Dove ass. 


| layers of clay, iron, and stone, yielding about 


Mr. Dovatass, is now at his home in Roch | thirty per centum of metallic iron, acd remark- 
ester, with his two sons, who left Washington able for the high percentage of lime it contains; 


with him, and all three voted the Republican 
ticket on election day. 


port of Mr. Dovciass’ speech as we find it in carbonic acid gas in such great quantities, A 


the Rochester Exrpress. 
Mr. Dovarass, as is well known, isthe editcr | 


| few miles eastward there are deposits of mag- | 
| netie ore; and on the Weber river, a few miles 


westward, the same in considerab'e variety. 


of this journal, and as we are permitted to use | The coal and the iron are existing here, then, | 


the scissors in his absence, we cut this address | 
from the Express knowing that the readers of 
the Era will peruse it with unnalloyed pleasure : 


Fettow Crtizens or Rocarstee : I came here 
not to make a speech but to listen to a speech 
—an able, clear, forcible and eloquent vindica- | 
tion of the present administration of our Gov- | 
ernment. One such speech ought to be suffi- 
cient, and but that I had consented to the use of 
my vame, I should not have responded to your 
call. I have credit for considerable assurance 
—my Democratic friends call it impudence. 

Laughter.} But I have concluded that my 
friends have been mistaken—that I have been 
mistaken in myself—for I find that it is with 
the greatest relunctance that | come forward to 
address an audience of my fellow citizens. In 
listening to other speeches I feel that they are 
more able and convincing than anything i can 
say. I have, however, no hesitation in saying 
thatI am a Republican. [Laughter.] And 1 
suppose it is partly for this that I am called to 
address you. I am called here to give color to 
the occasion, and to prevent the whole thing 
from having the appearance of being ‘‘faded 
out.“ [Renewed laughter | 

I have traveled four hundred miles—not to 
make a speech, but to vote. I have brought 
with me two young men bearing my name, and 
even blacker than [ am, and we intend to all 
vote the Republican ticket. [Applause.] 1 
want the Republican ticket to succeed this fall. 
I wish it success for all the reasons mentioned 


country for the next six years will be largely 
determined by the vote this fall. The 42d Con- 
gress, which we are now electing, will not only 
count the votes of the next Presidential elec- 
tion, but its election will determine what the 
result of that election will be. We are asked 
to give our votes to the Democratic party. Par- 
ticularly are colored people, who have never 
voted before, asked to vote. Democrats tell us 
that whatever Republicans have done for the 
colored man has not been done sincerely—that 
emancipation was a war measure and was forced 
on the country. Democrats tell colored men 
that they have been their only friends. [Laugh- 
ter.| To be sure, the Democratic party was 
the supporter and apologist of slavery ; but was 
not that ‘‘the normal condition’’ of the colored 
man, and can any one object to keeping him in 
his natural place? Spite of all its ugly record, 
the Democratic party claims to be the friend of 
the colored man. It is arue that even now the 
Democratic party aims toundo all that has been 
done for colored men’s rights, and will make 
the laws for his emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment a dead letter wherever it has power. Still 
the Democratic party is, we are told, the friend 
of the colored man. [Renewed laughter.] They 
say that if the colored man wants any money 
let him come to us. We are always ‘‘at home” 
to such a call, and ready tosupply him. Why, 
since I have come to Rochester I have heard 
that the colored men were stampeding to the 
Democratic party, and going so overwhelmingly 
that Republicans in despair bad sent for the 
negro Douglass to stand in the gap and prevent 
the stampede. I find here just one colored man 
who has succeeded in making his escape to the 
Democratic party. [Laughter.} This isa man 
(Charles Taylor) who has been used to running 
away and making his escape. [le did so once 
when he enlisted as a soldier in the Union army. 
He not only “cut stick” and run, but he cut 
his thumb. [Renewed laughter.| That man is 
the only colored vote that can be relied on for 
the Democratic party in Rochester, | Applause. | 

Iam for the Republican party because 1 
would be honest. 1 would have this nation pay 
its debt—not only to its creditors, but the pen- 
sions to ite disabled soldiers. I am forthe Re- 
publican party because this gove nment, great 
always, was never greater thun it has been dur- 
ing the late years of Republican administra- 
tion. The greatness of this government has 
been enhanced by the Republican administr: - 
tion. If our flag is loved at home and honored 
abroad, it is because of the efforts of the Re- 
publican party to make it honorable. It is for 
the character which this party has given it. 
Where would our flag have been if entrusted to 
the keeping of the men who represent the De- 
mocratic party? Talk of dead issues! The 
Republican party will have living issues with 
the Democratic party until the last rebel is 
dead and buried—until the last nail of the 
last coffin of the last rebel is driven. Nething 
has shown the undying hatred of the rebels 
against the Union more clearly than the rebel 
mourning over the death of Robert E. Lee. 
The trausfer of power from the Republican to 
the Democratic party would be the signal for 
an attemptall over the South to undo all that 
has been done and reduce the negro toa condi. 
tion as near his former servitude as possible. 
One of the things supposed to be accomplish- 
ed by the war wa3 to make us a homegenous 

ple—to give every citizen the right to travel 
in any State. How is it in Southern States, 
where Democrats are in power? A Northern 
man isnot safe in North Carolina or seme por- 
tions of Tennessee. By a continuance of Repub- 
lican power we shall have peace and good feel- 
ing in the South and throughout the country. 
Democratic success means continued strife and 
social disorder. Because I wish to see this 
great nation grow greater, more glorious and 
free, I shall voteas 1 wish you all to vote— 
for the whole Republication ticket. Vote for 
every mannamed. Vote for the long term 
and vote for the short term. Especially vote 
for the long term. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Douglass concluded by calling for three 
cheers for the State ticket, for the candidates 
for Congress, which were heartily given. ‘Uhe 
meeting, after cheers for Frederick Douylass 
and Mr. Dorsheimer, then adjourned. 





A Coal Belt Three Hundred Miles 
Leong. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
writes as follows in reference to the wondertul 
deposit of coal at Evanston, in Wyoming : 

Che nearest station on the road is Evanston, 
but there is a telegraph station, called Almy, 
at the mine, the latter is being connected with 
the main track by a railroad 11,000 feet long, 
built at a cost of $5000, Almyis precisely half 
way between Omaha and San Francisco—nine 
hundred and fifty-seven miles from each. Cer- 
tain persons calling themselves the Rocky 
Mountain Coal and [ron Company laid claim 
to a strip of land covering the coal cropping, 
one half mile wide and three miles long, in the 
winter of 1868-9, and immediately commenced 
opening it. The range of hills in which the 
the coal is situated is 300 to 500 feet high, and 
appears to conform in direction to the course of 

ver River, running nearly north and south 
to the site of the works, then sweeping round 
with the river to the east. It is composed of 
partly arenaceous and partly argillaceous strata, 
and is very mach worn dowa—weathered into 
@ succession of rounded spurs, with narrow 
ravines and gulches between. Above the 
coal are fossilized deciduous leaves, very much 
resembling species now living. 

The Wyoming coal belt extends along the 
Pacific railroad for 300 miles. It is thought by 
Haydn to be of lower tertiary age. In the 
neighborhood of Utah it is found only in the 
—*— of the gray sandstone, never in that of 
the red. The * properties of the coal 
from the mine I am describing, its resistance to 
the disintegrating influence of the weather, its 
freedom from sulphur, and its calorific quality, 

lace it at least in the foremost rank of Rocky 
ountain coals. Indeed, much more is claim- 
ed for it, e. & hat it isa better article, ton 
for too, than Lehigh coal, for making steam, for 
the domestic use, fur locomotives, or gas, be- 
cause it hasn’t so mach waste, water, ash and 
clinker, and is quicker and more inflammable. 
It is claimed that it makes 10,000 feet of gas to 
the ton, Pittsburg coal makes but 8,500. The 
average work of the engines on the Pennay!l- 
vavia Central is forty miles per ton. ‘his coal 
is in use by the r engines of the Ven- 
tral Pacific for five hundred wiles west of Ogden 
and a of 2,000 pounds rune an engine 
ty-five miles. 
At is as good for blatksmith's use as anything 
“but the best charcoal, It was tried by the 
Union Pacific company lest winter in one of 
their cupolas et Omaha for smelting cast iron, 


in inexhaustible quantitirs; why are not the re- 
quisite conditions for the successful manufac. | 
ture of iron fulfilled? 

The mine has been opened substantially by 
main inclines. It pitches into the hill at an | 
angleof twenty to thirty degrees and cross-cuts, | 
widening into chambers for half a mile in | 
length, to a depth of four hundred to seven 
hundred feet. The workings at various places 
show the vein to be thirty feet thick. ‘There 
are two miles of light iron hand-car track in 
the openings. The arrangements for working | 
the mine and for delivering the coal seem to be | 
the most judicious. Probably 26,000 tons | 
have been taken out. It is delivered on the | 


cents to $1.25. The Central Pacific Company | 
is using it, as stated, on the eastern end of their | 
road. * 

The mine of the Rocky Mountain Company | 
is kept dry by two or three men at the puinps. | 
The cropping of the southwestern exposure of | 


where they are working it, three miles, in some | 
places showing more than forty feet thick. | 
They are taking out now perhaps 3,000 tons a | 
mouth. ‘They could take out 1,000 tons a day | 
had they a market for it. Towards getting this | 
they are now bending every energy. 


— — »-o+ — -—— 
| 


A Republican Claim for Endorse- | 
ment, 


the aygregate debt of $5,129,297 for the month 

of October, and of $96,544,122 since March 1, | 
I870. The decrease since March 1, 1869, has | 
been [$185,678,905 ; and the average rate of 
payment upon the principal of our debt, out | 
of surplus revenue, which was seven and a— 
quater millions of dollars per month during | 
President Grants’s first year of office, has | 
hitherto been something more than twelve 

millions of dollars per month during his second | 
year! 
This shows a steady improvement in admin- | 
istration. The Republican party now controls | 
the National Government, and is responsible | 
for it, Whatever fault may be suggested by | 
the most critical individual with some of the | 
measures of the administration, there is cer- | 
tainly one respect in which it deserves unre- | 
strained praive. It has reformed the corrup- | 
tions of the Treasury, stopped costly abuses, | 
and economized in theexpenses of government, | 
8) that it has actually saved more than one | 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars to the | 
people in the first twenty months of its work ! | 
The last twenty months of Andrew Johnacn | 
paid off no debt; the first twenty months of | 
General Grant, without a single additional tar, | 
have paid off $183,678,905, Here is the claim | 
of the Republican party to be longer entrusted 
with the government of the country.—uston 
Tommonwealth, 

— — —— — 

The Pro-Slavery Spirit in Mary- 
land. 


A venerable friend, whose name we withhold, 
to save him from annoyance, if not personal 
danger, in a late letter, not written for publica- 
tion, referring to the continued existen-e of the | 
pro slavery spirit in Maryland, says : 

“TL live in an intensely Pro-Slavery District | 
and know that the domoniac spirit that stifled 
the religious convictions of the churches and | 
drove the moral honesty of the American dc- | 
claration of human rights out of the councils of | 
the Nation, was not seriously injured by the | 
bloody war of the rebellion. The poisonous 
reptile is lifting up his head rampant as ever | 
and encouraging à hope that the spurious De- | 
mnocracy will soon get political control of three- | 
fourths of the States of this Union and be able | 
to make such amendments of the organic law | 
of the Nation as will suit themselves. a 

They are talking, as I understand, of re-en- | 
slaving the negroes, or of exterminating them | 
by fre and sword. But they talk of many | 
things that they failed to accomplish, or I should , 
not have reached this 12th day of the 9th mo., | 
1870, my seventy-eighth birth day. It is strange | 
that a little sympathy manifested for the poor 
despised negro should get up such a prejudice | 
against an humble individual as to wish to see | 
his house burned and himself burned up with 
it, and if he escaped the flames to see his living | 
flesh tora from his bones with red-hot pincers. | 
{ came here fifteen years ago under the chara - 
ter of a radical hetorodox, Quaker abolitionist, | 
and that was sufficient to raise a hue and ery 
against me. I am here yet, though very much 
an invalid.— National Standard. | 





American Immigration---Official 
Report for Past Three Months. 





From official returns made to the Bureau of | 
Statistics it appears that the total number of 
emigrants arriving at the port of New York | 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 1870, | 
was 51,197, of whieh 29,175 were males, and 
22,022 females. Ages—Under 15 years, 12,725; | 
from 15 to 40, 28,204; 40 and upwards, 6,208. 
Nationalities—Great Britain, 21,529; Ireland, | 
9,482 ; Germany States, 13,471 ; Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, 3,952; France, 989; Switz- 
erland, 214; Spain and Portugal, 145; Italy, 
635 ; Holland, 233; Belgium, 23; Russia and | 
Poland, 313; other countries of Europe, 10; 
Chiua aud Japan, 3; Africa, 7; British North | 
American Provinces, 34; Mexico, 6; South 
America, 23; West Indies, 123; all other coun- | 
tries, 17. Occupations of the males—Mer 
chants, 1,202; mechanics, 1009; farmers, 1,991; | 
laborers, 10,208; mariners, 93; lawyers, 27; | 
miners, S72; clerks, 405; physicians, 39; clergy- | 
mn, 77; butchers, 80; bakers, 126; musicians, 
ol; chemists, 6; soldiers, 15; tailors, 288; shoe- 
makers, 159; painters, 67; simiths, 248; carpen- | 
ters, 555; masons, 333; engineers, 77; Jewelers, 
42; dyers, 11; brewers, 38; printers, 28; spinners 
and Meavers. 123; druggists, 8; tanners, 14; hat- 
ters, 14; saddlers, 25; teachers, 41; manufactu- . 
rers, 21; millers, 66; stonecutters, 27; students, 
37; artists, 47; servants, 145; not specified, 10,- 
525. ‘The occupations of the females were ; 
artistes, 21; teachers, 13; weavers, 1; seame- | 
tresses, OU ; servants, 1,467; not specified, 20,- | 
460, 

The official statement, also received by the | 
Bureau, shows that during the same period 
there arrived at the port of San Francisco, | 
3,172 immigrants, of whom 2,808 were males, 
and 564 females. Of the whole number ar. | 
rived, 2,583 were from China, and mostly la- | 
borers. 





\ 
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OBITUARY. 


Napoleon B. Harrison, Capiain U. 8. Navy. | 


We have the painful intelligence of the death | 
of this distinguished officer, who died on board 
of the United States ship Congress, at Key | 
West, Fla., of pneumonia. Captain Harrison | 
was born in Virginia, February 19, 1823, and | 
appointed a midshipman February 26, 1838. | 
Ife served as a midshipman on board of various | 
vessels until 1844, when he was promoted to 
the grade of Passed Midshipman. He was 
commissioned January 6, 1853, and commanded 
the Cayuga, West Gulf Blockading Squadron, 
1862. The Cayuga was the flagship of Captain 
Baily, the second in command, and led the line 
of vessels at the passage of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, and up to the City of New Orleans. 
Lieutenant Commanding Harrison was specially 
commended in the official reports for his gal- 
lantry and the skillful manner in which jhe 
fought his vessel. Commissioned a Commander 
in July, 1862, he commanded the Mahaska, the 
frigate Minnesota, and took part in the naval 
operations of the South Carolina coast from 
1863 to the fall of Charleston, 1865. His war 
record is an excellent cne, and may be pointed 
to as an example of fidelity to the flag when 
that fidelity was most serviceable to his coun- 
try, and a vindication of liberty when liberty 
most needed true hearts and strong arms. Com- 











and found to answer the purpose of anthracite 


| Florentin Salm Salm, 


dump, I believe, for $1 a ton—at least, from 75 « 


ja 


the range continues on north and east from oct27-6t 


| public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 


al Academy at Annapolis as Com- 
mandant of Midshipmen. In 1869 he was or- 
dered to command the United States ship Con- 
gress. 

To the loss of Captain Harrison the navy and 
country have lost a brave and loyal officer. 
Born a Virginian, he turned from the evil ad- 
vice of many associates in civil life, and the 


| obviating the necessity of using other flux,and dishonorable example of many higher officers 
—* leaviug the ore in an uncommonly porons aud 
The following is @ re- | fusible condition by reason of the expulsion of 


of the navy, and served his country in the time 

of need. We mourn his untimely death, 

and sincerely sympathize with his sorrowing 

a uily. ° 
— > <> & - 

The friends of Prince Salm-Salm, of Ameri 
can army fume, will be glad to learn that it was 
not he that was killed at Gravelotte, but Prince 
Second Lieutenant in 
Queen Angusta’s regiment of Prussian Guards, 
a boy of nineteen years. 


The Newark policemen have broken up an | 
extensive system of fraud through which seve- | 


jral New England manufactnring firms have | 


been swindled. Much property has been re- | 


e 


covered. 


Corn and tobacco crops in Virginia have nct 
been surpassed in a number of years. | 


‘ , Motels, 


M®- ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 
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PRIVATE BOARDING, 
No. 62 Phillips Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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paves’ HOTEL, 


1713 K STREET, } 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
This well-known, commodious, and elegant | 


, house will, on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- | 
0 
| proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends | 
, and the public generally. 
ae a ’ ducted on the European plan. The table will | 
lhe official statement of the public debt! be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
on the Ist of this month shows a decrease in | ' 


pened, when Mr. St. Crain Davis, the popular 


The house will be con- | 


lerms reasonable. 


Choice Wires, Liquors, and 
Cigars at the bar. 


oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE. 


“ EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 

BY | 

DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, | 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 

NEW ORLEANS, | 

| 


toard and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &e., 
left in my charge. 





“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON STRSET, NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK, | 


jyl4-6m. | 
| 


This House possesses attractions superior to | 
any other of its class in the city, having been | 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, | 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with | 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold | 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it | 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the | 

romotion of health, and is designed especially | 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable | 
families. The location is central, and in addi | 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it | 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. As au 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 


the attention of persons visiting the city to the 

Powe House, and solicits their patronage. 

WM. P. POWELL, 
Provrietor. 


WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTILER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro-| 
tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED 
OFFICE: 
No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
aug18-ly. NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


aug18-ly. 
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Bc222FANCY DRINK,> 223 
Mad- of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 


efuse Liquors, d ctored, spiced, and sweetened to 
please Uo: Lisie, extled * Tounic«r “ Appetizers,” “* Ne- 
storers,” &e., thatleadth tippleron todrunkenness and 
ruin, but aro w true Medicine, made from the Native 
Roota and Herbsof Calitornia, from all Alcohol- 
ic Stimulants, They aie th GREAT BLOOD- 
PURIFIBR«and LIFE-GIVING PRINCIPLE, 
& perfect Renovator and J avigorator of the System, carry- 
ing off all poisonous matter, and restoring the blood to a 
healthy condition, No person can take these Bitters, 
according to directions, and remain longunwell, 

$100 will be given for anincurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 
repair. 


or Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 


| Abijab Gilbert 


Samuel C. Pomeroy.. 


States. 


Boox of the Public Land —* of the United | PROSPE CTUS ong 


Usrrep States Sexate CHamper, 
Wasuixctox, May 25, 1868. 


The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surverixe Maxvat prepared 


and findi t a most invaluable work. 


In addition to complete and authentic instruc. | 
tions on all questions relating to the United | 
| States system of rectangular surveys, the work | 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles | 
ft is almost indispensable to every | 
Surveyor and lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a piace in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 


under them. 


S. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate = on Public Lands 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands, 


EO. W. JULIAN, ~ 





Wasninaton, Feb. 3, 1868, 


I have examined the — 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., an 


he has con- 


sulted with me frequently in regard to ita sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 


much value to surveyors in the public land States 


and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 


land. 


| or other persons dealing in or locating public 


Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 


Hawes may rely 
promptly, 


upon receiving their copies 
J. M ‘I 


IMUNDs. 


Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Sunveyixe Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THRER DOLLARS, 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 


Address 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


Term oxp's. 
Alabama. 
Willard Warner. 
George R. Spencer........... 
Arkansas. 
Alex. Melonald.............. 


J. H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘HE SENATE. 
Term exp’s 
| Missouri 
1871 Charles D. Drake..........5 1873 
1873 'Carl Schurz............ cece ISTH 
Nebraska, 

1871 John M. Thayer............- 1871 
Ipton.......0 1875 


Benjamin F. Rice....... ... 
California. 

Cornelius Colo. cee 

Eugene Cassorly* 


Florida, 





Thomas W. Osborn 











Minnesota. 
(Vacant). .co.ccccooe cocserereres 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 

Mississippi. 
Adelbert Ames.......c000.00 1875 
Hiram RK. Revels............ 1871 


Republicans, ... 


1873 Thomas W. 
N 


1873. James W. Ny@......cccsc000s. 1873 
«+ 1875 — tewart 5 


1873 Roscoe Conkling... 


1875 Reuben K. Fenton. 


-1873 William Sprague............ 


— Timothy 0. Howe............ 
1875 Matt. H. Carpenter 


: *Democrata, .... 


Connecticut. cw Hampshire. 

Ovris 8. Ferry.................1873 Aaron H. Cragin............. 1871 
Wm. A. Backingham....... 1875 James W. Patterson......... 1873 
Delaware. New Jersey. 

Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 Alexander @. Cattell....... 1871 
Thomas F. Bayard®......... 1875 John P. Steckagp*.........0° 1873 


Nao York. 





Georgia, North Carolina. 
(VaeCancy ).cccc cee Joseph C. Abbott... 1871 
Selete Bul, ccscevescscesescoses 1873 
Illinois. Ohio 
Richard Yates..............06 1871 John Sherman................ 1873 
| Lyman Trumbull ..........1873 Alleu G. Thurmau*......... 1876 
Indiana. i Oregon. 
Oliver P. Morton.............1873, @eo. H. Williams............ 1871 
Daniel D. Pratt........6...00 1876: Heury W.Corbett............ 1873 
Towa. Pennsylvania. 
. i SEA oE ere 1871 Simon Cameron..............1873 
| James Harlan............... 1873 John Scott................cee08 1875 
Kansas. Rhode Island. 
~ | Edmund G. Ross...........1871 Henry B. Anthony...,......1871 





Arentucky. South Carolina, 
Thomas C. McCreery*......1871 Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1371 
| Garrett Davis*..............1875 Fred’k A. Sawyer........0... 1874 
Louisiana. Tennessee. 
John 8. Harris... 1871 Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1871 | 
| Wm. Pitt Kellogy...........1873: Wm. G. Brownlow........5. 1875 
Meine. Texas. 

Lot M. Morrill................1870 Morgan C. Mamilton...... — 
Hannibal Hamliu........... 1875 J. W. Flaungan — 
Maryland. Vermont, 

George Vickers*.............1873 Justin 8. M orvill............1873 | 
Ww. £. Hamilton*..........1876 Geo, F. Edmunds............ 1875 | 

Massachusetts Virginia. | 
Hevry Wilson................- 1871 John F. Lewis....000. ss. — 
Char los Sumner......*.,....1875 John W.Jubnston .......... — 
Aichigun. West Virginia. 
Jacob M. Howard............ 1871 Waitman T. WiNey......... 1872 
Zachariah Chandler........1875 Arthur I, Bereman.......... 1875 


Wisconsin, 


Vacancies, .... 


Senate would contain 74 members. 


their suats. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1— Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert U. Heflin, 
4—Charles Hays, 
5—Peter M. Dox.* 
6—William C. Sherrod * { 
Arkansas. 
1—-Logan I. Roots. i 
2—Authony A. C. Kegers.* 
5—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Auron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson * 
Connecticut, 
1—Julias L Strong. 
2—Stephon W. Keliwogy. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnuu.* 
Delaware. 
Renjamin T. Biggs.” 
Florida. 


Charles M. Hamilton, 
Georgia. 
(Vacancy) 


Tinois. 

At Large—Johw A Loyan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H.C. Burchard, 
4—Joho B. Hawley. 
6—Ebou C. Ingersoll, 
6—Burton OC. Cook. 
7—Jesse H. Muore. 
$—Shelby M. Cullon, 
9—Thompson V. Meneely.* 

10—Albert G. Barr.* 
1t—Sarmuel 3. Marshall.* 
12—Jvuhu B. Hay. 
13—Jvhn M. Crebs.* 
indiana. 
i 1—Wwm. BR. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 38. Holman.* 
4—Aleo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn, 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—todlove 8. Orth. 
§—Jns. N. Tyuer, 
9—John P.C. Shanks. 
lw—Wim. Williams, 
li—Jasper Packard. 
Towa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridgs. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Charles Pomeroy. 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8, Trimble.” 

2—Wi. M. Swed 2 
3-—Joseph I, oe 
4—J, Proctor Kuott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—deorge M, Adams,* 
¥—Jvhn M. Rice.* 

Louisiana, 
1—Vuacant, 

2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 
3—Vacant, 





tism, and Gout, Dyspepsia, or In tion, 
Bilious, Remittent, and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Ki and 
Bladder, these Bitters have been most succeastul. 
Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated Blocd, 
which is generally produced by derangement of the 


oO 8. 
— “SKIN DISEASES,— ptions, ‘Teter, 


alt Rheum, Biotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Ring-Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Ery- 
sipelas, 1tch, Scuris, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of the Bkin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short time by the use of these Bitters, One bottle in 
euch cases will convince the most incredulous of their 
curative etfeeta, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in the Bhoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Stomach, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bil- 
Jious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Copious Dis- 
charges of Urine, Pain in the regions of the Kidneys, 
and a hundred other painful symptoms, which are the 
oftsprings of Dyspepsia, are cured by these Bitters. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Biood whenever you find its im- 
purities bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, 
or Sores; cleanse it when you find it obetructed and slug- 
gish in the veins ; cleanse it when it js foul, and your 
feelings willtell you when. Keep the blood pure the 
health of the system will fg}low. : 

PIN, TAPE, and other RMB, lurking in the system 
of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. : 

For full directions, read carefully the cireular around 
each bottle, printed in tour languages— English, Ger- 

nch, and Spanish. 
ME WALKER, Proprietor, 32 & 34 Commerce Strect, 
New York. R.H & 


Franciaco, Calitornia, 


fan c 32 & 84 
ear sOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
je 30-4m 


All About the Public Lands, 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U.S.SURVEYING. 


ts, 
Commerce St. N.Y. 
AND DEALERS. 





| Tetils all About the Public Lands. 





It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


* 

t tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,” MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PaY- 
Inc $6 to $10 pown, axp $10 to $20 IN Five 
years. } 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
ie to the acquisition of the public lands. 

t tellaabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 
This Manual contains 230 octavo printed 















missioned a Captain April 28, 1868, afd ordered 


* 



















8 
on elegant tinted paper, and is hapdsomely bound 
ladda, Jdninacomen hensive, complete Hanp- 





4—Joseph PL Newsham, 
5—Vacant. 

—— Maine. 
1—Joho Lynet. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4--—John A. Peters. 
5--Eugene Hale. 

Maryland, 
1--Samuel Hambleton.* 
2--Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swaunn.* 
4--Patrick Hamill.* 
6--Frederick Stone.* 

Massachusetts. 
1-—James Buttington. 
2--Unkes Ames. 
3—inery Twitchell, 
4—Samue! Hooper. 
5—Benujamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Bunks. 
7—icorge M. Brooks. 
8—Gvorge F. Hoar. 
9—Win. B. Washburn, 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 

Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair, 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph 8trickland. 

Minnesota 
1—Moertou 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Kugene M. Wilsou.* 

Mississippi. 


1—George KE. Harris, 
2—J. L. Morphis, 
3—H, W. Barry, 
i—George C. McKee, 
5—L. W. Perce, 


Missouri. 
1—KErastus Wells.* 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelbury. 
3—James R. McCormick © 
4—sempronius U. Boyd. 
6—Samnel 8, Burdett. 
6—Robert T. Vau Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper, 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


N 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


New ire. 
1—Jacob H Kla. 
2—Aaron F, Stevens. 
38—Jacob Beuton. 


of each month, in the 





wh81-tf. 


| 10O-K. D. Pec 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore, 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—Jobn Hill. 
5—Orestes Cleveland.* 

New York, 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—Joha G. Shumaker,” 
3—Heury W. Slocum.* 
4—John Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey.* 
6—Samuel 3. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkiu.* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Feruando Woud.* 
10—Clarkeon N. Potter.* 
11—Chas, H. Van Wyck, 
12—Joho H. Ketcham. 
13s—Johu A. Griswuld.* 
14--Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adolphus H. Tanuer. 
16—Orange Ferriss. 
oa A. Wheeler. 


22—John U. Churchitt, 
23—Dennis Mevarthy. 
24—-Ueorge W. Cowles. 
<56—William H. Kelsey 


| 26—Giles W. Hotchkias. 


27—Hamilton Ward. 
2—Nvoah Davie, jr. 
29—John Fisher. 


| 30—David 3. Bennett. 
Sheldon 


3l—Porter j 
North Carolina. 

1—Clinton L. Vubb, 
2—Vacant. 
3—Oliver H. Dockery, 
—2 
5—Israei U. Lash. 
6—Francis KE. Shuber,* 
7—A. M. Jones, 


Ohio, 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2-—Jub EK. Stevenson. 
3—RKubert C. Schenck, 
4—William Lawreuce, 
5—William Mungen.* 
6—Jvohn A. Smith. 
i—James J. Winans, 
8—John Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. — 


1l—John T. Wilson. 


| 12—Phil. Van Trump * 


18—George W. Morgan.* 
l4—Martin Welker” 
15—KEliakim H. Moore, 
16—Juhn A. Biughau, 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson 
19—Jumes A. Gartivid. 


Oregon. 
1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 
‘ennsylvunia. 
1—Samuel J. Randall,* 
2--Charles O'Neill, 


| &-—Leonard Myers, 


4—William D. Kelley. 
5—C. N. Tuytor, . 
6—Jvln D. Stiles. 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
¥—Oliver J. Dickey, 
W—Heury L. Cake. 


1l—Daniel M. Van Anken. 
be-—tleorge W. Woodward.* 


L3—Ulyseos Morcur, 
l4—Jvhu B. Packer, 


15~—-Richard J. Haldeman.* 


i6--Jobn Cessna. 
17-—-Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wiu. H. Armstrong. 
lY—lenai W. Seotield, 
20-—Calvin W. Giltitian, 


| 21—John Covade, 


| 


42—James 3. Negley, 
23—Darwin Phelps, 
244—Joseph B, Donley, 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jeuckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—( Resigned.) 
2—vU. C. Bowen. 
3—Bolomon L. Hoge. 
4—A. 8. Wallace, 


Tennessee. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William V. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
7—Inanc R. Mawkins. 
3—William J. Smith. 


1—a. V. Whitnure. 
2—J. C. Couner. 

3—Wil iam T. Clark. 
a Degeuer. 


‘ermont, 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 


3-—Worthington C. Smith.’ 


1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt, Jr 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—Geurge W. Booker, 
5—Robert 8 Ridgway. 
6— William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie, 
8—J. K. —— 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. McGrew, 
+—Johnu 8. Witcher. 


Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert B. Paine. 
2—David Atwood. 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
HONDAY NIGHT 


Columbia Law Buildings, 

Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 

Working people and their friends are invited 
to attend. 


G. F. NEEDHAM, 


by J. H. Hawes, | 


Manual pre- 


H action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 


6 | liberty which have now become a part of the 


A full 


The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to | 


* 


oF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationat Era will partake of a two- 

fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator 
| As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Nationat Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open far the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
| country, especially in the Southern States, 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen. the simple 
_ tule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationat Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other, It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nationat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
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a Oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 


| people of the Reconstructed States. Kemem- 
_ bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationar Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 

































































organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. 







































































The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
| in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmeu’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 





























































































































contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationa Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 




















indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
vional. Era on this subject: 























‘*Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her matezial 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we — energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! ‘The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘¢That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just au 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the see- 
| ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
| be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
| avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
lh sg upon the railroad, the — the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and th 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we coudemu that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those gvidences of pros- 
pective which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Tea- 
nessee, Georgia, aud Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by i ) treatment and the prospect of 
just com , shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


The New Natiowat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. 

The subscription price of the Naw Narioxal. 
Era will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address 
Publishers NEW NATIONAL ERA. 

, Bex N 
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First Theft and the Last. 


hat oon the tragedy of ‘ Remeo 
ibt’’ we’) mounted and presented on 
the opportunity of a divine 

ir it was, therefore, that I 

st the door of a certain thea- 

or not and see this very 

enlar it was that IT ehonld 

one night of all nights, for 

itin life, 1 went in, as 

»; and yet, so munch are we 

oy, that what seemed to me 


of « hatice muat have been i 


: fixed aa fate, for it was 
enel.oe de Rochejaquelein 
Bat, in spite of that 
mt ally attracted tow ard 
in the pit sat an old 


' 4; > 
€ andience. 


soldier, stiff and stately, with a gray moustache | 


and some foreign orders worn over his thread- 
bare coat. By his side was a young, slight 
girl, whose intent couatenance reflected all the 
changes of the play. The red lips quivered, 
the roses on the cheeks went and came; now a 
laugh displayed pearls of teeth and a bundred 


dimples ; now in the large dark eyes tears gath- | 


ered and hung on long, hackward-hent lashes, 
ready to fall. This love ly little being was ab- 

rbed in the play so much, with all her heart 

rd soul, that more eyes than mine forgot to 
wateh the shifting acts in watching her. She 
lesned forward iorgetfully, ber chin resting 
upon her hand, and in so doing revealed what 


. ee 
FEC INE d rath r Incengruous with her otherwise | 


plain attire—a bracelet, which must have been 


n costly and antique heirloom. It was appar- 


ently a chain of Genoese beads, long enough to | 


encirele the ivory wrist twice and hang loosely 
in a great loop the third time ; each bead being 
rane miracle of spun gold, a hollow globe, 


681 
le 


so fine, so thin, so delicately wrought, that it 


seemed a mere bubble of light; and each one— 


a3 I had the opportunity to observe on getting 


it into my own hands later—the ‘antastic simu- | 
lation ef some flower’s corolla, with all its pe- | 
tals springing open to the sun, or folded over | 


to hide and hold the honey of its heart. 1 had 
enee seen a necklace of the same miraculous 
beauty on the neck of one of our weil- known 
singers. 

Nobody knew anything about these two, ask 
as | would. It seemed impossible to find any 
means of making her acquaintance. To all dis- 
believers in love at first sight I am a living 
contradiction, for I declare that I loved that 


girl passionately from the moment I saw her. | 


Such instances have been known in the world. 
How could 1 get acquainted with her? 
was the gl ‘Lo do so 1 was fully re- 
solved. 

1 forgot all sbout theclosing tableaux. Leav- 
ing my place, I went where they must neces- 
sarily pass me coming out. She was leaning 
on the old soldier's arm, and her face was close 
tome. ‘The throng around pushed. My foot 
stepped on the hem of her dress, drawing her 
back a little, and she put down her hand to re- 
lease the skirt. ‘The loose coils of the bracelet 
fell nearly over the vlove; I touched it adroitly, 
and it slipped off and was hidden in my hand; 
she passed on unconscious of the loss. 

1 am not a thief, but a gentleman of position; 
thouzh, so far, appearances are certainly against 


icStion. 


They must have found ont the loss and | 
] it at ones, the next morning 
3 in blac! earing opel : 

th some i lest 1 ld 
® wor! . have al 
hat a LJ } ' it. | 
would i ‘ that, 
vaiu it he finder of the} 
at Xc Vanley piace, 
mely rewarded linternded 
Var 1 a 
sing improve: the fore- 
Stigavon of tie inmates } 


7, and found 

s the Gen. de Rocheiague- 
anviens reg had 
ler the heavy band of the 
He had dropped the 
horougkly to assim- 
r condition, and lived in 
Trembant of 


be, W h 


e mcre t 
ughter on the 


» to the door; probably 
ed them in their banish- 
rd, and began to speak 

English of mademoi- 


er the prevfious evening. | 


moisella, pauvre cherie, 
ieaat diyertisement—and 
rred by this mishap was 
thia she threw open the 

| addressed the Gen- 


is sen ’ 
rtie bracelet of 


before the fire, | 


i lace—-I be- 
waced With that kind of work 

-and-by. 4% be Gereral—it was the same old 
sialcly man—put down a newspaper to take my 
eard. The young lady looked up with a height- 
ened color and expectant face, rising as she did 
so, and returning my bow with uw sweeping 
old-fashioned courtesy that was as irresistible 
aus it Was demure. Not to neglect my oppor- 
tunities, | first made an opening for conversa- 
tion by requiring a description of the lost 
bauble, in order to identify it. 

‘Mademoiselle Rochejaquclein,” said the stifi 
old General, rising also, but with as much of a 
bow as the obelisk conld have given, and using 
very tolerable English, “is the more anxious to 
regain her bracelet, as it was an heirloom, An 
heirloom.” 

“That is,“ said a vaiee musical as running 
water, ‘it was left to me by—my mother. She 
used to wear it.’’ 

There was already a certain free friendliness 
in her words, alchough her manner was polished 
and distant, as if she could tell to me the little 
fact she would have kept from another. I have 
fancied since then that, all unconsciously, she 
recognized the affinity that existed between us, 
und would have chosen words more reserved bad 
the finder been anybody but myself. 

* May i aii k b u to deseribe this arti le ” ] 
aid again. 

** A chain of graduated fili-rane beads, sir; 
strack in the General with 
inilitary precision. ‘(Quite uniqne in beauty, 


cold, of course,’ 


nd—in rarity. Jt was wennd three times 
round the wrist. Hither the finder must be 
an adroit thief—ahem—I beg yon ten thon- 
sand pardons, monsieur—ten thousand par— 
ce ns!” 

‘“*})o not be concerned. gir Pray pro- | 
ceed.”’ 


“T would say then that Mademoiselle 
jaqnelein is—’ 

** Very careless, papa,’”’ she said, sweetly. 
‘i confess that I do not remember its slipping 
vermy hand. I was se 

play. lremember turning, too,’’ she 
aud seeing no one seated near who could be con- 
sidered suspicious.”’ All this with the charm- 
ing color varying on her cheek, as it shifted 
to and fro, in a way to drive the gazer dis- 
teacted. 

“Sir,” I said, “Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein 
is notto be blamed; although, as 1 am the 
lucky finder, the alternative leaves me in the 
inpieasant predicament of your adroit thief.’ 
{ am fortunate in that the accident has afford- 

ime the occasion of meeting with Gen. de 

he'equelein, of whose valor and distinguish- 
Ihave heard so much. 
rieuds in common, permit me to say. 


* 
iocue- 


—SO entetece 


é usand Judge Waontner are, 1, 
known to yo iam happy 

sVaceicy, saileh . 

iheanes: ChAIG Stiri. Ai J 
rai, 1 spould ioge tue warm | 

hanu@s, the glance of those 


f, ignoring the sunerior an 


' vaye itio his daughter ' 


rhim. So the Cen 


queline Went on with | 


eriod, that I eculd 
Patriarch Jacob 

iznt belet do it. The 

eat. My notice of ber 

and brought the bloed 

n and as wrinkled asa 
ntion of the two mutas) 
sin this great city, whose 
» himeelf I hed discover- 
he name on the card 1 
me, 18 position at least, 

+ frieadship. Meaa- 
rvicé; Imnst have 

with him. The 

Nosette served 


? have paid a 
ov of calling 
ud be proud 

Jle did wait upon ine; I did call; and this 


| OUL MY eee 


That | 


he; tumn leaves or hollywood. 


that the! 


with the | 
added, | 


We have | 


























ip and again bat.teo. often with. 
ing Jaqueline. Sometimes the pret- 
ty gitl would peep in and tanith—peep acd 
vanish; or she would enter to serve her father | 
and myself with the glass of wine and cracker, | 
and then disappear altogether. The time pass- | 
ed. I grew more intimate at the house -she 


} 
' 
| 


less shy. 
| Sitting there one day with the General, her) 
/lace-work frame standing near, wanting its 
'mistress, I took the opportunity of scanning 
| the exquisite embroidery of leaf, and vine, and | 
blossom, ran to riot in their white wilderness 
there, and as I moved my hand with sceming . 
carelessness, of setting » half dozen stitches 
back wards. 

“ Prenez garde!” said this practical old fel- 
low. *‘ You willdo a misebief!’ and then he 
plunged back again into the advance of his col- 
umn, which he had been detailing. 

1 called the next morning to leave a book that 
the General had desired to borrow. Mademoi 
selle Jaqueline was alone in the room when | 
Was announced by the old domestic, who assured 
me the General woald descend in an “at once. 
Noisette always treated me in a familiar mane 
ner, as if possibly | might aspire to an equality 
| with herself, but as if neither } nor any other of 
my countrymen could ever meet her master and 
i r It is a way and a beliel 


j 


j 
; 


| mistress on @ footing. 
| she has to this day. 
Mademoiselle Jaqueline’s greeting had all its 
‘national formality, and, immediaiely aiter 1 re- 
| turned it she resumed her work in silence. Then 
| 1 saw her lips begin to quiver, ever so little, 
| the corners of her mouth to bury themselves in 


| dimples, the pearls to gleam; and finally she | 


broke out in a merry peal of laughter, like the 
| light-hearted, sweet child she was. 

‘* Why did you make such mischief in my 
work?” she said. “ Why did you snarl my 
thread, and packer my net, and spoil my rose?” 

“Perhaps because that, instead of making 
| your eseape this morning, you might be obliged 
to stay and ask me why, Mademoiselle Jaque- 
| line,” was my bold answer. 

Mademoiselle drew in, as if resenting it. The 
dimples went away ; the mouth grew grave. 

“1 must tell you, monsieur, that you are not 
| to touch my work,” she said. ‘Then, after a little 
| silence, in which one blush had chased one an- 
other across her cheek, she went on in a lower 
| tone, ** I—monsieur—I sell it !”’ 

| I don't say the avowal did not give me a 
i shock. I certainly had wondered at the con- 
| stant, unwearied weaving of that beautiful em- 
| brgidery, but I had never thonght of this. Ideas 
| whirled through my mind. =I was rich; could 
| I not—bah! it would never have done, All to 
| do now was to let her see my surprise. 

| ‘And receive fabulous sums for it, | dare say, 

mademoiselle,” was my careless remark. *1 
have a small cousin at home who sells her water 
color drawings.” 

It was to put her at her ease. But she be- 
lieved me. French ideas are so different from 
ours. 

“And your—small cousin—monsieur, is she 
obliged to do so?” 

‘* She prefers it. She says it is pleasanter to 
grand financial talk about every producer, little 
or large, adding to the wealth of the country.” 

** 1 add to the wealth of my father,” said Ja- 
queline, proudly. “If I did nor, we should 
want much. We are poor. 





i have so few friends.” 
repeated resentfalic, ‘ But —1 
have sueient. [have good friends. She must 
paint well, monsieur ?"’ 

“Who? My small cousin 


‘ _* , 
"* ew he 


Finely. <Au- 


i of her aketches ; 


delicate, fanciful things, full 


| of real genius. [ should have pleasure in show- | 


’ 


ing them to you.’ 

* Thanks, monsieur, 
things.”’ 

Now what had put her out? Was it the 
(“small cousin?” IL suppose Lb ought to have 
Jaid thatthe mother, an invalid, was with me 
too, and that both were soon going, through 
the small cousin's marriage, to another home. 


1 do not care for such 


| 
} 
; 
seem ungracious, If yon will bring 


sketches, ny father and I will be pleased to see 
them.”’ 





' No,” I said, laughing, “I shall not trouble | 


}you with them. Bat instead, Mademoiselle 
| Jaqueline, what do you say to the opera to- 
| night? 1 came to offer you places 

| she keld her breath. “A strange look of de- 
light passed over her face. 


| moment her father entered. ‘ General, can 1 


| persuade you and Mademoiselle to aceept seats | 


| at the opera to-night with me 7’ 


| of conferring, not receiving, benetits, drew him- 
self up a few inches, then hesitated, and glanced 
| at his danghter’s shining eager face. 


of his hand. 
pleasure.” 

What a picture she was, te be sure, as she 
stepped, in the flare of the gaslight, from the 
door to the carriage that night! The corner of 
her shawl was flang on her head. A piece of 
her own work it was, but, nevertheless, lace 
that all the rustling dames who swept to their 
places might have envied as it lay on her 
shoulders and on the darkness of her hair, like 
hoar frost. 

It was an old opera, doubtless familiar to 
both the father and daughter in the by-gone 
days of their own land ; for as its melodies re- 
newed themselves now and again, a look of 
fond intelligence passed between them. Her 
face rippled with smiles ; her little fan kept the 
measure; she was radiant with satisfaction ; 
and I saw the old General himself winking and 
blinking bard, that no one might fancy he had 
a tear in his eye. 

“Oh!’’ she cried as we separated that night, 
“how happy you have made me! It was like 
reading a sweet old story over again. It was 


**Monsieur, with the greatest 


or 


France ! 

We grew to be familiar friends. When I 
went to Vanley place, Jaqueline would remain 
at work in the room, now taking a trifling part 
in the conversation, now keeping ber peace al- 
together. I carried her one day a basket of 
Frontignac grapes, full of the sunshine of 





of violets ; sometimes a handful of fresh 
roses, She was @ freakish little thing, with all 
her pretty modds; to-day full of thanks, to- 
morrow scarcely vc uchsating a syllable. 
gan to fancy that she had some unpleasant sus- 
picion concerning me. I left her at last to her- 
self, to try the effect ofa different treatment. 


ous old exile himself, so full at once of pride 
and humility. I ventured after some cousid- 





tion in Freneh which neigher books nor com- 
mon teachers can give. He accepted my pro- 


posal smilingly, having taken great pains, he | 


said, to perfect himself and his daughter in Eng- 
lish, with a view to this same purpose, but 
never having been able to bring his courage to 
the point of begging for pupils. I was the less 
astonished at his alacrity, when he absolutely 


claring that I already knew all he could im- 
part to me; and this he held to ; 
good friend, hoe said. 

Now, when I abandoned Mademoiselle Jaque 


Was Lnot their 





her father, my little lady become unbroken ice. 
I eannot 8 iy that] disliked the system. It 
melted ever 0 slizhtly, though one morning, 


_ when | had incidentally mentioned to the Gen- 
eral thet I should that evening be at the house 


of Madame Roseiins, who gave a bul! in honor 
f her gon's m arriage 
Wao have thecards, also,’’ said the Gen 
eral with the lenge perceptible air in the | 
' world 
At 1 will Zo, of course?’ I said. 


vo, Pthink the word is otherwise,” said he, 
smiling in Jaqueline'’s direction. “You have 
heen made acquainted, mongieur, with mach 
‘of our affairs. My little witch there—Madem- | 


oiselle Kkechejaquelein, L would say-—refuses to | 


‘meet those grand ladies who wear her handi- 
work; and will not go.”’ 
Pardon me, General, that deprives you | 


‘both of # pleasure. ‘This entertainment of | 


| Madame Ruselias is to be charming as fairy- | 
laud, People are going wild for Tecitartons, 
My emell cousin at home can talk of nothin 
| else, Ma@emoiselle Jaqueliae."’ 
| © She will —* then—your small cousin?ꝰ 
__ “If she had to adopt the stratagems of Cin 
_derella to arrive there t’’ | 
“1am not of her worfd,” said little Tague: | 
line, with something like a sigh, and working | 
out a thorn upon ber vine which Was not in the 
pattern, F 
At was tome.a sufficiently stupid evening, that 
| with Madame Roselius, notwithstanding the 
novelty and beauty of the scene. The house 


be a honey-bee than a drone, and has some | 


sin—monsieur, lives at heme with you, you 
said ?” 

* Vas, she helps me keep my house, She is 
a good little soul—one of the salt of the earth. | 
shall I bring her to see you? Lou em to 


1] have a portfolio | 


“IT beg your pardon, monsieur ; 1 would not | 
the | 


And in the same | 


The General, who had once been in the habit | 


“She is but a ehild,”’ said he, with a wave | 


like returning from exile--it was being back in | 


France, as [told her; on another day bunches | 
fuir | 


I be- | 
One could but be interested, too, in the courte- | 


eration, to propose myself to him as a pupil, | 
that J might obtain that facility of conversa- | 


refused to receive a penny for his lessons, de- | 


line to Ler own devices, paying court alone to | 





seemed to have been turned into a vast grotto, 
or garden of flowers. ‘The walls had festoous | 
of roses: panels tere iaterwined with scarlet 
omegranates and creamy aloes ; tables and 
mantelpieces were mats of blossoms ; balusters 
and cornices were embedded in moss ; great ex- 
otic shrubs, distilling odor, made avenues and 
dim recesses very sweet ; and in places of doors 
there were swinging curtains of buds and vines. 
The seene was lighted by a soft, lambent radi- 
ance that seemed to pour from the hearts of the 
great lilies and warmer flowers that draped the 
chandeliers, and suffused them with their own 








tints of deepest blue, of vivid crimson, of chang- 
ing pink ; — was one of snow-white lustre, 
and there one of the purest gold. From its con- 


'cealed place among the flowera, faint, distant 


music perpetually floated dowa, now and then | 


hursting out ina sweet, bewildering cadence ot 
harp-strings, that took the breath away with 
pleasure—the breath whose air was only living 
fragrance, Chatterton was playing that night. 


in wll the splendor and charm of the place— | 
as room opened into room, lovely faces flitted | 


hy. soft voices murmured—lI missed one face, 


ove voice among them ; and the revel for me lost | 


its meaning. 

The bund for the dancing commenced. Late 
in the evening, a well known touch was laid 
upon my arm—my ceusin's. ** Now, it is my 


turn,” she said; “there are but two waltzes | 
before supper, except the German, and that 1 


‘dance with—you know Wham ! 


I took her, and we began to whirl round in | 
the wake of many, when happening to raise my | 
eyes to the doorway, a sight there sent them | 


spinning. : 
lein, in his grand uniform with its stars and 
decoration, with Jaqueline on his arm. 


It was the General de Rochejaqne- | 


' 


She | 


wore white, without ornament-—not so much as | 


a spriy of inyrtle. The carnation, though, was 
on her cheek, the light of jewels in her eyes. 
She stood there like a flame, a magnificent 


. flower spirit, with the blossoms of the doorway’s | 


arch hanging round ber bead. 
tle spirit, though, be it said, as she surveyed 
me. 
be you very sure that I seated my smal! cou- 
| gin quickly and had Jaqueline on my arm. 
“She is very easy with you! Itis my turn 
now,’ | heard her say. 
And now it is yours,’ T whispered. 
The waltz was divine. It was as if the hid- 
den orchestra had kept their best till then; 
full of the pathos that ail dance-tnusic has when 


‘ovous: f * delicions | ; . : 
meant to he most joyous; full, too, of delicions j upon the whole city which lies spread like a 


involutions, winding in and out till its ravish- 


ing tune seemed to fill the very core of the | 


heart. My arm was round Jaqueline, my bead 


was bent towards her, I felt her breath, ber) Joi, Valley of the Jordan. 


heart ; we swayed to the same music ; it quick- 


ened and whirled us at its will; we were in an- | 


other world, a wild, a sweet, a passionate world; 
and I'm sure I did not want to come back to 

‘this one. Suddenly, with an impetuous move 
ment, she stood still. 


-T trouble you ne more.” And before 1 had 
j recovered my bewildered vexation, Jaqueline 
and her father were both gone. 

When | saw Jaqueline the next time it was 
‘at her own house. She barely raised her eyes 
'at my entrance; she did not speak ; she sat 
| there drawing her needle in and out, a pattern 
‘of propriety. 1 looked adozen times to assure 


Your—small cou- | myself that this was the damsel of that night 


lof fowers—that | had whispered sweet words 
, to her—that I had held her in my arms, It was 
| impossible to believe it! 

A score of these little scenes, these oscilla- 


A wrathful tit. ! 


| 


| 
\ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| weptas he went up, and had his head covered, 


i 
| 
! 
| 


tions and vibrations—today a sunbeam, to- | 


| morrow an icicle—when one afternoon, just as 


' suinmoned to the door below. I stood, looking 


| from the window a moment, not liking to go | 
down just then, yet exchanging no words with | 


struck my ear. Jaqueline was singing to her- 
gelf, as it there were not another soul in the 
room, abd though half under her breath, yet 
with a voice as rich as that of a June thrush. 
It was only an aie from the opera that we had 
heard together. 
room, stayed betore her embroidery frame. 

“Pell me, madémoiselle, what it is I have 
dane to offend you. 

She looked up for a moment, intending to be 
severe and dignified 
lips pursed ap and qaivered, and there came the 
‘old peal of Jaughter. 

* The small edusin marries next month,’’ I 
whispered, 


‘head bent low over the embroidery, and—the 
General came back again. 

| Some dats went on. Mademvoiselle’s moods 
‘were variable as the weather. My constitution 
i would not stand it longer, and I determined to 
put my tate to the test. 

She still sat behind her lace-frame, like a fix- 
ture, tracing as exquisitely as a winter's vight 
traces them on the pane, her pattern of fern- 
leaves and wild roses there. ‘The General had 
} cone out this day, and Leame in. Lb had been 
greeted with an inclination of the head, a sim. 
ple sentence, and then silence, I went to the 
rag and warmed myself Lefore the fire; she sat 
at the other side, one step away. 
‘elination of her head had given a finishing 


| stroke to the hair that had loosened as she bent | 
| over her work; down it all came, falling round 


‘her like antun’s veil. She lifted her two little 
/hands to part it from the face, over which a 
| tush was streaming likean aurora; and | stood 
before her. 
“How long do you imagine I shall put up 
with this, Mademoiselle Jaqueline? Do you 
| suppose I can live under a sky so variable—this 
| hour June, the next January? Henceforth it is 
| to be all summer—do you hear? I put this 
| seal upon it,’’ and bending across the frame, 1 
| kissed her red, warm mouth. 


. ‘ r ; * ' “J : . 22 
lturned, and going down the | everything beantiuul of its kind and in its place, 


‘and his will is that his creatures should be bap- 


Mademoiselle, when a pleasant little murmur | 


| and benediction. 


Duatit would not do. ‘The: 


: ; * * | vlory and the land of Palestine like a gar— 
‘That will do, monsieur,” she said. “Thanks! | : = 


. hae } ed over its summit. 
I was concluding a brief visit, the General was | 


THE STORY OF LIFE. 


— — 


PT JOHN G SATE. 








Jaorus AND Gairies. 








Say what is life? ‘Tis to be born, 
A helpless babe to the light, 

With a sharp wail, as if the morn 
Foretold a cloudy noon and night ; 

To weep, to sleep, and weep again, - 
With sunny smiles between; and then? | 





And then apace the infant _— 
To be a laughing, sprightly boy, 

Happy, despite his little woes, 
Were he but conscious of his joy! 

To be, in short, from two toten, — 
A merry, moody child: and then? 


And then in coat and trowsers clad 
To learn to say the decalogue, 

And break it, an unthinking lad, 
With mirth and mischief all agog, 

A truant oft by field and fen 

And captured butterilies, and then? 





And then, increased in strength and size, 
To be, anon, a youth full grown ; 

A hero in his mother’s eyes, 
A young Apollo in his own ; 

To imitate the ways of men 
In fashionable sin; and then? 


And then, at last to be a nfan, 
To fall in love, to woo aml wed ; 

With seethirg brain to scheme and plan : 
To gather gold, or toil for bread ; 

To sue for fame with tongue or pen, | 
And gain or lose the prize; and then? 


' 


' 


And then in gray and wrinkled Eki 
To mourn the speed of life’s decline ; 
To praise the scenesof youth beheld, } 
And dwell in memory of Lang Syne ; 
To dream awhile with darkened ken, 
Then drop into the grave; and then? 
—⸗ — 8 


SABBATH READING. 


The Mount of Olives. 

Writing to the Observer, 
“Ruscbius” says: 

‘Apart from the sacred associations of the 
Mount Olives it is one of the most interresting | 
places in the region of Jerusalem. The view , 
of the city itself is the finest to be had from 
any point. The summit of the Mount of 
Olives is three hundred feet above the area of 
the temple, on which it looks directly down, as 


from Jerusalem, 


map before one’s eyes. Every point in the 
city can be distinguished, and every mountain 
round ean be seen, and, looking eastward, we 
The Dead Sea 
itself, although nearly twenty miles distant | 
and three thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
five feet below, is as plain to the sight as deru 
salem. If the view Js so interesting now, what 
must it have been when Jerusalem was in its 


den? 

“{ was greatly interested, when ascending 
the Mount of Olives at different times, in trac- 
ing out the path that David took—when he tled 
from the treachery of Absalom. ‘And David 
went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and 


and went barefoot ; and all the people that were 
with him covered every man his head, and they | 
went up, weeping as they went up.’ Nothing 
in the history of the reverses which kings have 
suffered could be more touching than this, The 
scene was constantly recurring to my mind as | 
I went up the mountain from time to time. 1 | 
was almost expecting to meet Shimeias I pass- | 
The Mohammedans were | 
there with their curses if he was not.” 

Beauty Gop's Swue.—Religious art cannot | 
be used amiss if we remember that God inhab. | 
its cottages as well aschurches, and that in the 4 
former as well as in the latter he ought to be | 
well lodged. Put the arts to universal use, and 
we shall find in them a universal inspiration 
Art will be divine wherever 
it is truly fair and serviceable. God has made 


py. But there exists an evil spirit which tells | 
ug that evil things are pardonable, and that we | 
shall not die for them. Kemember always that | 
all things lovely and righteous are possible, if | 
you only believe in their possibility, and man- | 
fully set to work to promote them with your 


| Very heart and soul.— Ruskin. 


There came a blush like a crimson rose. The 


| their children with the cold and lofty splendor 


Rut the in-| 


} 


| 
{ 


She grew as white as she had been rosy ; her | 


head fell forwards ; I thought she was sbout to | 


| faint, and dashed the frame aside to take her 

in my arms. But she only hid the white face 
| there, sobbing out, * Forgive me! ob, monsieur, 
forgive! J had thought for so long that-—it was 
the—small cousin.” 

* But I told you it was not. She marrivs the 
husband of her choice. She is like my sister.”’ 
' No reply. Only the face hidden from me. 
| * You are a goose, Jaqueline.’’ And the 
| sweet face was got to at last. 

** Mon:ieur,” said the Ceneral, when it was 
ail explained to him, after he had entered to 
| find us side by side, in the ruddy glow of the 
| evening fire,“ 1 had once the idea that it was 
you yourseif, atter all, who stule my daughter's 
| bracelet.”’ 

“Well, sir! And now?” 

“And now you have stolen her heart.’ 
< ⸗⸗—ñ —— - 
Marrying Young. 


A few days since a well dressed and hand- 
some youth, of some eighteen years of age, ap- 
peared before one of our city magistrates and 
asked if he could engage his services to per- 
form @ martial ceremony. ‘The reply was in 
the aflirmative, and the young man left, but 
Shortiy afterward returned, accompanied by a 


! ed in black. 

‘Is this lady your mother ?’’ inquired the 
magistrate. 

“QO, no, sir; this is the lady I desire to mar- 
ry?” replied the youth, as the lady drew aside 
her vail disclosing a countenance wrinkled and 
sere, but on which for the moment gleamed a 
sort of icy smile, 

** Indeed,” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

‘But are you of aye ?’’ 

“Not yet; but this lady is my guardian.” 

“And she gives her consent?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The magistrate was ina quandary. He didu’t 
know exactly what to do. 


the gleomy, icy December, 

‘Inn’'t this rather @ strange union? he 
asked, 

**Not at all,”’ replied the expectant bride. 
“Thave a large amount of property which I 
desire to leave this young man, and aa T have re- 
latives who might dispute the will, were 1 
to give it him as a legacy, I Prefer to marry 
him."’ 

* And you are content to marry this woman 
‘for her money?” asked the justice. 

* Well, I shouldn’t marry her for anything 
else !’’ frankly repliedthe boy lover. “She 
ain't pretty,’’ and without more ado the cere- 
money wags concluded,—N, O. Picayune, 


—— oor — 
Josh Billing’s gentleman: A bobtail coat, 


Sie enoy paper koller, a white cotton weskit, 


yallar trowsers withput any cloth into the legs, 


‘ shioy leather boots, pair of yaller gloves, and 


inside of 'em all, a thing got up in imitasion, of 
aman, but as the kounter-feiter say, poorly 
executed, and not kalkerlated to deceive; mus- 
tash is indespensabul, and branes onnecessary. 
Fine specimens on exhibition. 


The population of Connecticut has inereased 
96,000 in the past ten years, and is now 556,- 
700. 


sombre looking female, middle aged and dress- | 








A Ile hated to sacri- | 
fice the youth, and join the bright-fac , . . 
* J o Je wight-faced May to | nidst of some convulsion in the community, 





out hy the stn would melt a pillar of ice 1,490 


Men Wiruovr Hearts.—We sometimes meet | 
with men who seem to think that any indul- | 
gence in an affectionate feeling is weakness, 
They will return from a journey and greet their 
families witha distant dignity,and move among 


of an iceberg surrounded by its broken frag- 
ments. ‘There is hardly a more unnatural sight 
on earth than ove of those families without a 
heart. Who that has experienced the joys of 
friendship, and values sympathy and affection, 
would not rather lose all tbat is beautiful in 
nature's scenery than be robbed of the hidden 
treasures of the heart? Cherish, then, your 
heart's best affections. Indulge in the warm 
and gushing emotions of fihal, paternal, and 
fraternal love.— Miss Muloch. 

Briefly, the essence of all vulgarity lies in 
want of sensation. Simple and innocent val- 
garity is merely an untrained and undeveloped 
bluntness of body and mind; but in true inbred | 
vulyarity there is a deathful callousness, which, 
in extremity, becomes capable of every sort of | 
bestial habit and crime, without fear, without | 
pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It! 
is in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the | 
diseased habit, in the hardened conscience that | 





men become vulgar; they are forever vulgar | 


precisely in proportion as they are incapable of 
sympathy, of quick understanding, of all that, 
in deep insistance on the common, but most 
accurate term, may be called the **tact’’ or 
touch-faculty of body and soul: that tact which 
the Mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman | 
has above all creatures—fineness and fullness of | 
sensation beyond reason; the guide and sancti 
fier of reason itself.— Ruskin, 


To many persons, adults as well as children, | 
the Bible is a sort of dreamland, a world by | 
itself far away. Everything in it, thongh re 
ceived as truth, is invested with an air of re- 
moteness and unreality, most unfavorable to | 
the present power of truth, ‘This is notthe fault | 
of the Bible itself, but of oar manner of teach- 
ing it, which is often too merely abstract and 


remedy is Obvious. Study and teach the Bible 
as the Bible direets, not only in the Sabbath | 
lesson, but through the week m connection with 
everyday life, by the wayside, and in the homes | 
of the people. Follow the method of the Mas. | 
ter, who associated the grandest truths with the | 
most famiiiar objects. Bring the Word of God | 
home, both to the understanding and to the | 
heart. 


Gop Works Sinentiy !-— Drop a piece of wool | 
on the floor, Do you hearit? No. It is 
noiseless. Jlow about the snow? Does it} 
make a great shout to tell us it is coming? | 
Certainly not. “Ile giveth snow like wool.” | 
It is voiceless! And this is altogether char- | 
acteristic of Divine operations. The great | 
forces of the Universe are mnte. The Sun} 
never speaks. The Atmosphere ismute. Grav- 
itation has no tongue. 


A Serrisn Man.—Geologists sometimes find | 
toads sealed up in rocks. ‘hey crept in dur- 
ing the formation periods, and deposits closed 
the orifice which they entered. There they re- | 
main in total darkness and toad stupidity, till 
some chance blast or stroke sets them free. 
And there are many rich men sealed up in the 
mountains ot gold in the same way; if, in the 


one of these mountains is overturned, some- 
thing crawls out into life which is called a! 
man. 


Tue Brete.—We have never seen a more 
truthfal remark apou ‘the Book of all Books,” 
than the following: “The Bible,'’ says Rome, 
“is dangerous.” But dangerous for whom? It 
ia dangerous for infidelity, which it confounds; 
dangerous for sins, which it curses ; dangerous 
for Satan, whom it dethrones ; dangerous to 
false religions, which it unmasks; dangerous 
to every church which dares to conceal it from 
the people, and whose criminal impostures or 
fatal illusions it brings to light. 

— e— —— 


According to Sir J. Herschel, the heat given 


square miles at the base, and 194,626 miles in 
height, in one second of time. According to 
Pouillet, it would liquify a shell of ice ten and 
a haif miles thick in a single day, though it 
encompassed the entire orb. 


The expenditore in Paris for flowers is cal- 
culated to be 20,000,000 france ($4,000,000) an- 
nually, and lilacs account for about 300,000 
francs ($60,000,) of that sam 





walks. 
be Prussic acid. 


through the bank ? 


“Pall openings” —the coal holes on the side- 
If Russia “ sours’’ on Prussia the latter will 


Do the clerks take cold when a draft passes 





“ Misrepresentation’’—see Democratic press. 
The sentry’s challenge at Paris—Hugo's 


| there? 


Mrs. Partington says she gets up every morn- 


ing at the shrill crow of the chandelier. 


After the death of Queen Elizabeth, it was 
found that she had 2,000 different dresses. 


apr was first made from linen in the year 
402. 


The latest fashionable datice is called the 


| ‘‘ Rye,” which is to rival the ‘ Dip.” There 
will be many couples,2now, ‘* Comin’ thro’ the 


Rye.” 


A Chicago daily paper has an enthusiastic 
column headed ‘‘Our Murders.”’ 


Twenty-five persons have been ‘‘ put out’’ of 


existence this season by indulging in the de- 


lightful game of base ball. 


Meu are frequently like tea—the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn out of 
them until they have been a short time in hot 
water. 


Sawdust pills, says an old physician, would 
effectually cure many of the diseases with 


|Which mankind is afflicted, if every patient 
' would make his own sawdust. 


Diggory says he always respects old age, ex- 


| cept when some one cheats him with a pair of 


tough chickens. 


A St. Louis man is universally condemned by 
his friends for circulating the report that he 
was going to Europe, and then merely visiting 
Paris, Kentucky, and Rome, New York. 


When a lady indulges in a yawn or two, 


‘gentlemen callers are justified in taking their 


hats and viewing the house from the outside. 
When a man falls down in the street he is 


generally set up, and when he is set up he is 


very likely to fall down. 


The Charleston Courier says that a young 
widow of that place has just celebrated her 
wooden wedding by marrying a blockhead. 


The difference between war and peace has 
heen well defined by one of the scientists : ‘‘In 


| time of peace the sons bury their fathers. In 


time of war the fatherg/bury their sons.” 
, 


“Will your honor take a car?” said a Dub- 
lin car-driver to a gentleman. ‘No, thank 
you, Iam able to walk,’’ said the gentleman. 


| **May yer long be able, but seldom willin’!” 


was the witty reply. 


During a dense fog a Mississippi steamer 
took a landing. A traveler anxious to go 
ahead, came tothe unpertubed manager at the 


| wheel, and asked why the boat stopped. ‘‘Too 


much fog; can’t see the river.” “But you 
can see the stars overhead.” „VLes,“ replied 
the urbane pilot, “but till the biler busts we 
ain't going that way."’ Passenger went to bed 
satisfied. 


In answer toa correspondent who wrote a 
country editor, asking if he might send him 
“something to fillup with,” the editor replies,— 
‘‘certainly—let it be a barrel of flour and a 
quarter of beef.’ 


In Nantucket there used to be a military 
company called the Nantucket Guards, the 
first article in the constitution of which was, 
‘In case of war this company shall immedi- 
ately dishand. 


An Ohio youth who desired to wed the object 
of his affections, had an interview with her 
paternal ancestor, in which he stated that, al- 
though he had po wealth worth speaking of, yet 
he was “chuck fall of days’ works.’’ He got 
the girl. 


A gallant was lately sitting beside his be- 
loved, and being unable to think of anything 
else to say, asked her why she was like a tailor. 

“I don’t know,’’ she said, with a ponting 
lip, “witbout-it’s becaase I’m sitting Leside a 
goose,”’ 

A pompous individual walked up to the office 
of the Stockton House, Cape May, one day, 
and with considerable flourish, signed the book, 
and exclaimed, “I’m Lieutenant Governor of 
.’ “That don’t make any difference,” 
says the polite clerk, “you will be treated just 
as well as the others.” 


Eanny Fern says “the modern old maid is as 
good asthe modern young maid, aud a good 
deal better to those who have outgrown bread 
and butter.’” But at what age is a person sup- 
posed to have “outgrowao bread and butter?’ 

—— — Be — 
The Absurdity of Tight Lacing. 

There would be no tight lacing if girls could 
be made to understand this simple fact—that 
men dread the thought of marrying a women 
who is subject to fits of irritable temper, to bad 
headaches and other ailments we need not men- 
tion, all of which, everybody knows, are the 
direct and inevitable product of the compression 
of the waist. Men like to see a small waist, 
certainly, but there is a very great difference 
between the waist which is well formed and in 
proportion to the rest of the figure, and a waist 
which is obviously and artificially compressed, 
to the destruction of that easy and graceful car- 
riage which is one of the chief charms of a 
woman's apparance. An unnaturally cem- 
pressed waist is far more certain of detection 
than a mass of false hair or a faint dusting of 
violet powder. ‘The rawest youth who enters a 
ball-room can pick out the women who have 
straightened themselves artificially ; aga there 
is no more ready handle for his harmless jokes, 
If the young lady who, to obtain the appear- 
ance of a drayon tly, has been subjecting her- 


self to considerable pain, and who has been lay - 


ing up for herself a pretty store of ailments, 
which only want time to pronounce themselves, 
conld only see the stare of scarcely disguised 


'contempt, and understand the scornful pity 
_ which greet the result of her labor, she would 
| Jimnited to the sanctuary and the Sabbath. ‘The | 


have a change of fashion—and it is merely a 
fashion. = * 
There is nothing intrinsically beautiful in an 


unnaturally small waist, and if it were the fash- 


ion to go into the opposite extreme, woman 
would see beauty in padded waists. Itisa 
great misfortune that popular taste never alters 
in this as it alters in other matters. Observers 
may notice with what a regular ebb and flow 
wide skirts and narrow skirts alternate ; how 
we have the peg-top garments of men followed 
by sailor's wide-ankle attire; how square- 
pointed boots give place to peak-toed boots, 
and how the peak-toes go out again for the 
square points. Through all changes women 
remain true to only one fashion, Whether her 
clothing is as long and lank as that of a Gre- 
cian virgin, or whether she builds around the 
lower half of her figure a rotund and capacious 


| Structure of steel she is forever faithful to the 
| tradition of a small waist ; and she will weak- 
| en, she will make her hands red, she will incur 


headache, she will crack her voice, and she will 


ruin her digestion, all to produce a malforma- 


tion which wise men regard with pity and fools 
with derision. 
— — — — — 
Saint Cleud. 





The town of St. Cloud, from whence the 
royal residence takes its name, is situated in 
the department of Seine-et Oise, five and a 
half miles west of Paris, on the slope of a hill 
on the west bank of the Seine, and on the line 
of railway between Versailles and Paris. The 
population is about five thousand. The chateau 
which has just been destroyed, was originally 
the property of the Orleans family, has lon 
been the favorite suburban residenee of Frenc 
monarchs and is intimately connected with 
some of the most important events of French 
history. Henry 1V. was assassinated here by 
Jaques Clement in 1589; it was here that Bo- 
naparte broke up the assembly of five handred, 
and was made firat consul, November 9, 1799 ; 
and here, too, Charles X., July 10, 1830, * 
ed the famous ordinances which ended his re 
and the Boarbon dynasty. St. Cloud was sur- 
rounded by @ beautiful park, embellished by 
antique fountains, choice shrabbery and ail 
the appointments of i luxury’ The 
—— re Sage one of the finest — in 

Lurope, an paintings, tapestry, 's *. 
and historical relies which it contained, were 
beyond all price. ‘That it should have fallen 
victim to those who moet to preserye 
this monument of the past and glory of the 
present, is certainly a sad —— upon 
the desperate struggle now going on in France. 


‘ter Anne. 


— natural gifts, and tending to their exer- 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Te Keep Butter a Year or More. 


For keeping butter sweet and good through | 
the yearStake two pounds best dairy salt, one | 
pound of white granulated sugar, one pound of ) 
saltpetre finely powdered, and sifted through | 
muslin; mix all these well tovether, and keep 
a wide-mouth glass bottle or jar; put to each 
pound of butter (be sure and weigh it) one and | 
a half large . table-spoonsful ; work it in till | 
well mixed; setitin the cellar or ice house 
closely covered ; next morning work it over 
aguin, and press tightly down in the firkin. | 
This mixture we have tried, and know that it’ 
prevents the butter from losing its delicious, | 
nutty flavor. 

To keep cakes or butter for the table, make | 
a brine of four quarts of water, two pounds of | 
salt, two pounds of granulated sugar, and one | 

und of saltpetre; turn on the water boiling | 

ot; let the brine dissolve, and strain through 
acloth. Keep butter cakes in a large earthern 
crock, and lay a cotton cloth between each lay- 
er of cakes ; put a plate over the upper cloth 
and a stone upon it; when the brine is per- 
fectly cold turn it over the cakes, and they will | 
keep six months or more, if no one devours 
them. When fresh cakes are added, the brine 
is poured off, and a layer of cakes and a layer 
of cloth added until the jar is filled; then the | 
brine is strained through a sieve upon them. 
The crock must be filled to the brim with brine, 
else moisture and mould will gather on the. 
sides. The layers of cloth keep the butter 
from the air, and as each layer of cakes is 
eaten the cloths are removed. Llousekeepers | 
who buy a weekly supply of butter will find | 
that this brine will keep their rolls free from | 
taint. 

When a butter firkin is not filled at first this | 
brine keeps the layer perfectly sweet. Tum it | 
off at each additional layer and strain it off | 
again. A little extra work is involved, but, 
zood friends, itis needful if you desire extra | 
butter and an extra price for it.— Rural New | 
Yorker. 


How to Prevent Mildew in Grapes. 


Touching this subject, George W. Campbell | 
writes to Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture as 
follows : 

Some slight artificial protection to the foli- | 
age of the Delaware, either from the intense | 
heat of the summer suu or from extremes of | 
temperature, seems to enable it to withstand | 
the attacks of mildew, even without the use of | 
sulphur. I have had Delaware vines in bearing | 
upon the south and west stone walls of my | 
house, partially overhung by projecting eaves, | 
without a single failure for fifteen years, the | 
foliage remaining healthy and the fruit always | 
ripening. I have noticed equally good results | 
on north and east stone or brick walls, all which | 
1 attribute to the protection and eqnalizing in- 
fluences of the walls upon which the vines are 
trained. I have also observed that where the | 
canes of Delaware vines, which are plarted | 
near some pear trees in my garden, have run 


among the branches oi the trees, the leaves of 
the vines have remained green and healtivy, | 
and their growth has been strong and vigorous, | 
even in unfavorable seasons, and when vines | 
not thus protected have mildewed badly, and | 
made only weak and imperfect growth. 
This suggests an idea which may be worthy | 
of consideration and adoption. In planting 
Delawares in a vineyard where a trellis is used, 
let every other vine be a Concord, Martha, or 
other strong-growing variety, with abundant 
and mill dew resisting foliage. ‘rain the Dela- 
wares upon the lower wires of the trellis, and 
the others upon the upper wires immediately 
above them. I bave reason to believe that the 
partial shade and protection atforded by this 
means will enable the Delaware to escape the 
attacks of mildew, and ripen its fruit in cases 
where it would fail if fully exposed. 
Protectine Trees From Mice.—Ata meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Club of the American JIn- 
stitute, a letter was read from Eli Parker, of 
New York, asking if gas tar would injure the | 
trees when applied as a preventive for the eat- | 
ing of the bark by mice, Mr. Faller thonght | 
there was some risk of injuring the trees. ‘Tar- | 





red paper would answer his purpose equally as | 
well. Dr. Trimble advised the man to keep | 
his land under cultivation until the trees were | 
grown, if he wished to avoid the mice. D. B. | 
Bruen—‘‘1 advise the application of salve 
made of equal parts of beeswax, shoemakers’ | 
wax, and tallow.” H. L. Reade—*I prevent | 
the ravages of mice in my orchard by remov- 
ing all vegetable growth about the trunks, and 
keeping the snow well stamped down.” J. B- | 
Lyman—‘‘I know that gas lime applied at the | 
root of young peach-trees, has a happy effect | 
in keeping away the borer. He can probably | 
obtain itinany city where gas is used. To 
prevent the guawing of mice the best thing he 
ean do is to throw up a bank of earth or man- 
ure a foot or two high just before frost, and 
remove it asthe buds swell. Besides keeping 
away mice, it protects the lower end of the 
stem from injury by hard freezing. 

New Meruop or Maxine Burrer.—A corre- | 
spondent of the San Joaquin Valley (Cal.) | 
Argus gives the following new method of mak. | 
ing butter at a ranche in Mendocinto county: | 
“While stopping at the farm I witnessed a most 
novel, and, to me, new method of making but- | 
ter. While giving directions how to do it, my | 
hostess detected my thoughts in my face—see- | 
ing is believing. ‘Come,’ said she ; ‘1 will give | 
yeu convineing proof.’ I followed her to the, 
milk-room ; I saw her place a quantity of cream 
in a thick linen sack, then roll the sack in a! 
large cloth, and place it in a hole, which had | 
been dug in the sand for the purpose. It was | 
then covered up with sand, and a board placed , 
over it. The next morning, when removed, it 
came out as fine a roll of butter as [ever saw | 
taken from a churn. It required but little | 
working, a8 the earth had absorbed nearly every | 
particle of milk. It is now five days old as 1) 
write, and just as sweet and solid as butter can | 
be.” H 





— 


Tue editor of the Horticulturist says that he | 
has known quite a number of instances in which | 
old orchards apparently dying out, have been | 
brought back to fruitfulness hy the liberal use | 
of wood ashes, in connection with stirring the 
soil, aU Se Sats 

The Royal Bethrothal. 





A great flutter has been cansed among the | 
fashionable and gossiping classes by the an. | 
nouncement that the Princess Louise (born in 
1848) is engaged, with the Queen's consent, to | 
marry the Marquis of Lorn, son and heir of the | 
Duke of Argyll, one of our chief statesmen | 
and ablest thinkers. The Duke married the 
eldest daughter of the Dachess of Sutherland, 
one of the Queen’s earliest friends, and Mistress 
of the Robes—an office in the Court which 
brought her into constant intercourse with the | 
then youthful sovereign; and, if I mistake not, | 
the Queen steod “godmother” to that very 
daughter whose son is now 80 fortunate as to 
have won the affeetions of one of the best look- 
ing and best-hearted of Victoria’s children. | 
As a love-match the marriage will be very pop- | 
ular, and not the less so se it renews a 
species of intermarriage (between royalty aud 
a subject) not sanctioned since James II. when 
Duke of York, married Lord Clarendon's dan gh- | 
The English aristocracy may not 
like that this good luck should have fallen to a 
Scottish noble, but they will have to accept the 
decree of Cupid and the Court. I refer to the 

oung Marquis (born in 1845) as a nobleman ; 

t, in fact, he is a member of the House of 
Commons, and his title is one of courtesy. It 
ts not at all improbable that he may be raised 
to the Peerage before his marriage, which is 
fixed to come off in February next, all sublu- 
nary and higher influences being auspicious. 
The date, 1 imiagine, is a provisional one, and 
marks the period when it is expected that the 
war in France will have ceased, and when the 
Queen’s German relatives will be at liberty to 
exchange the “garments rolled in blood” for 
the stainless wedding-robe. Little is known of 
the Marquis of Lora, but that little is favora- 
ble. He acts.as.secretary to his father in the 
latter's 
dia, and. 


ty of Secretary of State for In- 
secreturiat is an office demanding 
Pend growth, 
‘ NI, — 
ict a civil war between 














then we pity the ons. 


} Burean of Labor. 


| them» success. They seem to be 


ited States within a year. Well |- 





CONSTITUTION — 
oF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Szction 1. This organization shall be known as the Na- 
tional Labog Union, and its jarisdiction shall bs cowfined to 


the United States. 
ARTICLE IT. 


Src. 1. The National Labor U shall be composed 
such organizations as may now — — — 


their object the amelioration and advancement condi- 
tion of thore who labor for « living. ah a 4 


See. 2. Each organization «hall be eutitled represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three — State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that tepresen- 
tatives derive their election direct from the organization they 


claim to represent, 
ARTICLE III. 


Sec.1. The officers of the National Labor Union shalt be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and whai 
hold their office antil their anccessors are duly elected. They 


| shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
| Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, aod an Executive Comumittes 


of nine members. 

—— 2. The above-named officers shall constitate a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Sec.3. There shall be one Vice President for each Btate, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are av 
Mtate Labor Unions, by the State Labor Cowventions at their 
next meeting precediog the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union, If neither elect a Vice President, thea the 
National Labor Unwn shall have power to appyiut at their 
regular annual meeting. 

See 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 


APTICLE IV. 

Src. 1. The Presitent shall preside at all meetings of the 
Natwnal Labor Univn and the “ Bureau of Labor,” aad pre- 
serve order sad enforce the laws. He shall sign all * 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the toterest of the various urganizativas ia the several 
States demand. 

Sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of bis office. 

ARTICLE V. 


Sec. lL. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
conut of the proceediuga of the National Labor Union and 
fle shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer, He shall keep @ debit 
aud credit acconut, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meeting of the Burean of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office, 

ARTICLE VI. 


Src. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills aud orders that may be drawn on him, and property 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to vive such bonds with such security ae the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Barean of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the tuterest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
rean., They shail have power to grant charters to the va- 
rivus organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superiatend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and cu- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into aud inform the various organizations 


| Washington, D.C. 


| as to When, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 


sutas, aud at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required, They shall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Buions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
abont such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

See. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, aud such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
comptish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Sec. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think neccesary. 

Sec. 4. They shals, in connection with the President,act as 
agents for the securing of employmeut, to labor of all kinds, 
and its transfer from one State to another. 

Sec. 5. All commuuicativns in relative to business per- 


j taining to the Labor Uniouw or Bureau of Labor, niust be 


marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sec. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted en the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. Lt shail be the duty of each organization to prepare 
an aunual statement of the condition of said organisation, 
with sugh other infurmation as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 


ry month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 


the reports may be printed fur the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at ite annual meetings. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Suc. 1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
atax of ten cents anoually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid Ou the presentation of the creden- 


| tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 


take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1, The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Spectal meetings of the Natioual Labor Unions may 
be called by the Presideut, upou the request of the Bureau of 
Labor. 

ARTICLE X1I.—Orper or Business. 
. Report of Conmmittee on Credentials, 
Roit of members, 
Keading of minutes. 
Report of Bareau of Labor. 
. Report of standing and special comumaitteert. 
Keport of local organizations, 
Untinished business. 
New business. 
. Adjournment, 


SPAT e Eke 


ARTICLE XIT. 
Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 


| at thé regular annual meetings of the National Labor Uniou 


by a two-third vote of all metabers present, 





Prospectus of the National Labor Unton and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States of 
America. 


| Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 


The question of the hour is, How cau the workiagman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throaghont the civilized 
world, The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
ot thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must le- 
bor, and that the comfucts of lite can only be attained by 
houest, pationt toil. 

Itshould be the sim of every man to become @ capitaliat ; 
that is, every tad should try and receive an exchange fur hie 
labor, Which, by proper y aad invest t, will, iu 
the future, place him in the position of thuse on whom he is 
now dependent fur «living. At least it shoald be your as- 
piration to become the owuer of your owa homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
Av workinginen we can only pussess these blessings by being 
industrious with our brains aud bands, temperate ia our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of var National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Burean of Labor created by your delegates as- 
setubled from nearly every State in the Univs, to advise with 





| you upou the best and must speedy gicaas t better your 
| conditiva in the United States. 


We lvok with painful emotivas apon the preseat condition 
of colored labor 10 the several States. Disorgantsed, poorty 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to ite 
own Welfare. After a careful sarvey aod consideration of 


| this vital questivu, in which we have ifed the wind 





and experience of the most profouad economists gnd labor 
rolorwers of our tilucee— 

We advise you, lst, toi liately organi 
can vuly protect itself! when organized; that is, by or- 
ganized thorvaghiy, you have the command of eapital. 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where aad how 
to invest your labor to better ady You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to ot 
that capital, and make that capital respect your labor. You 
learn how and where to create empleymeat, te give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combian- 
tions. You learn the wante of your fellow workmen aad 
how to provide for them. 

lu a word, without organization, you stand in 
beiug exterminated. You cannot expect to be tab 
employed, and the trades will soon die out im the 
With orgauization you will tiad employment, you will 
Opposite combinations to recogni your claims to 
withont restriction because of oar color, and open the 
for your children to learn trades and move ferward ia 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American ci 
shall youvrganize? We answer call a general meeting of 
workingmeu in every city and teuwa, and after discussieg 
the unpurtance of organizativa, appoint a commitice ef one 
from each branch of trade or labor to prepare 
a play tur organwativn. When they ve reported « plan, 
then appoiut your committee on constitution aad permanent 
orgauiration. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
coustitution and list of officers to the Bureau of » and 
get your charter. We would advise, where there is a anffic- 
tent number of any particular brauch, that they erganiré 
separate a sociativus. As each map desites to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa coustitutioa 
for the governmeat of @ carpenters’ association will act 
suitfor the guverament of a laburers’ association, it is ln; 
portant Chat you organize each branch separately. Five meu 
of any vine brauch orgauized, can accomplish more ia ghe 
interest of that particular brauch, than being associated 
with tive buadred men of several bra Mixed - 
tations bave always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
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| movement, except in delegated bodies. The ahove orgaui- 


zations relorred to, ate simple vrgauizations for (he pretec- 
tiou of labor aud Wages, 

We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Univas. While 
these are the must beneticial associations ef modern times, 
they require much jadgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
& necessity at this time 
in urder to furnish employment to colored menin many 
States a the Union. We could not furnish a general plas of 
organization. Kach —— association must be govern- 
ed by special) rules, 


ize. Wecan but say the general principle is, for each man 
to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
mvathly iustallmeuts until they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comiiinatiou of money end 


labor, they will form a capital and besiness that will give 
them an independent living, In organizations of this kivd 
no restrictivbs should be placed upon parties iavesting, be- 
canse of their ether velatious. Let apy mau who wil, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations, These can‘easily be established in connec- 
tion with your “Trades and Labor U "and will bare a 
tendeacy to strengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
has proved that all men can, by the ageacy of a well 
lated building — — akouse for what he would 
pay rent for one. ° 1 lemed to apon 
the most improved plans of - ization. art * 

4. lu order to effect a more ¢ 
colored wockicgmen of the United 
angen them upon all questions affee 
and battle wiih the prejudices manifeeted because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Conveatiog has adopted 
the New Eka, a weekly joarnal patlished in 
Washiugton, as the organ of the Colored 
United States. Lt shall be our object to Keep you 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates 
demand for labor, value of real forma of 

‘ aud lvcal, 


tion, and to meet all questions, 
the iuterest of the workinugutea. 
The wecessity for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the feast acquainted with our present diserganined 
aud as it is ————— ual 
interest from our |, we shal times, when 
necessity demands, take a decided stand in advising you 
all questions that will be te your interest To 
the good of our common covatry, 
As we shall have ove or more ageats, 
and through all the States to assist you ip all 
departments of labor, we hope that every man 
hituself an agent to take the paper, aud see that his neighbor 
bas one alsv, autil it may be found ia every. house im the 
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particalar 
tution of the Nationat Labor Uaion, published 
cvediage of the Convention, te 
Isaac Myung, 


Groaen T ‘ 
Lewis in ane 
CaaRias. 
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